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General Department, 
THE LANDING OF COLUMBUS. 


The particular island on which Columbus first | 
Janded in the new world is still a subject of 
controversy. It is well known that the. Indian 
name of the island was Guanihani, and that 
Columbus called it San Salvador; but to which 
of the small islands in the Bahama group (for it 
seems to be conceded that it was one of them) 
those names were applied, is a matter of great 
uncertainty. Navarrete, the able Spanish his- 
torian of the voyages of Columbus and other 
navigators in the service of Spain, whose great | 
work has been recently reprinted at Madrid, was 
quite decided in the opinion that it must have | 
been Zurks Island, a well-known member of 
that group. This opinion is combated in an 
elaborate article of the Appendix to Irving's bi- 
ography of Columbus, where much argument is 
used to show that the present island of San Sal- 
vador, commonly called Cat Island, was the 
favored spot on which the great discoverer first 
set foot in this hemisphere. 

The following communication has been lately 
received from Mr. George Gibbs, an English re- 
sident of Turks Island, addressed to Mr. Moore, 
Librarian of the N. Y. Hist. Society, in which 
the writer re-aflirms the opinion of Navarrete in 
favor of that island, and discusses the question 
with the aid of the local knowledge acquired on 
the spot. This paper was read to the Society 
by Mr. Moore, at a recent meeting, together 
with a letter addressed by Mr. Gibbs to Captain 
Becher, R. N., who has just published a work 
on this subject, advocating the claims of Wat- 
ling’s Island to the disputed honor, another of 
the same group, which had already been fixed 
upon by the Spanish historian Mutioz as the spot 
in question.— Hd. Hist. Mag. 

Turks Istanps, 20th April, 1858. 
George H. Moore, Esquire, Librarian of the New 

York Historical Society. 

Dear Sir: Captain Becher, R. N., of the 
Admiralty Hydrographic Otlice, London, has 
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recently published a book called the “ Landfall 
of Columbus,” in which he states that his sole 
authority is the “Journal of Columbus,” pub- 
lished by Mr. Navarrete; but at the outset, in 
order to uphold his own theory (or rather the 
theory of Muiioz), that Watling’s Island was 
the island first discovered by Columbus, he has 
deviated from the description of the first island 
given in that Journal. 

The Journal states that on the 12th October, 
1492, Columbus arrived at a small island of the 
Lucayos, which in the language of the natives 
was called Guanihani, but to which he gave the 

That at this island there 
existed a “Reef Harbor capable of containing 
all the vessels in christendom, and that from 
the first discovered island, other islands so nu- 
merous were visible, that he was embarrassed 
in his choice of the one which he should next 
visit, but that he decided on going to the largest 
in sight, at the west, which faced the first dis- 
covered island, north and south, ten leagues, and 
then ran east and west twenty leagues.” 

No part of this remarkable description corre- 
sponds to Watling’s Island, Captain Becher’s 
presumed Landfall; nor has he attempted to 
make it apply to it; but: on the contrary, he 
evades these facts, and slurs over this description 
by saying, that the things described must have 
existed only in the imagination of the Admiral, 
as if the Reef Harbor at the island first dis- 
covered, and the numerous islands said to be in 
sight from it, could possibly have been so par- 
ticularly mentioned and described, unless they 
had had an existence. 

What necessity was there for giving so minute 
and natural a description, if no such harbour or 
island had been seen by him. In his future 
movements he also evidently appears to have 
been actuated and guided by the position of the 
islands in sight at the time. 

Watling’s Island has no Reef Harbor, nor is 
there any island in sight from it, unless it may 
be the small island of Rum Cay, which in no 
way agrees with the description of the large 
island in sight, about five leagues distant, at the 
west, which was next visited by Columbus, and 
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to which he gave the name of St. Maria de Con- 
cepcion. 

Captain Becher failed at the outset in finding 
an island answering to the description given in 
the Journal; passes by Rum Oay, the next and 
nearest island to Watling’s Island, and the only 
island possibly in sight therefrom, and goes in 
search of another (Long Island), more than ten 
leagues distant, and not in sight from Watling’s 
Island, to which he gives the name of Concep- 
tion, but which in no way corresponds with 
Columbus’ description of the island next visited, 

The course pursued by the boats in which 
Columbus cirecumnavigated the island first dis- 
covered, was N. N. E. and around the north end 
of the island, towards, and by the west. 

The natural presumption is, that Columbus 
first anchored in the Hawk’s Nest Reef Harbor, 
at the Turks Islands, which he says he inspected, 
and probably landed on the southeast of the 
Grand Turk Island, and from thence, in the 
boats pursued the above N.N.E. course and 
around the island by the north and west. 

During this inspection of the first island, 
Columbus discovered the remarkable piece of 
land, the peculiar formation of which induced 
him to notice it, and to describe as ‘almost an 
island, but not an island.” 

No piece of land presenting such an appear- 
ance is to be found, either at Cat Island or Wat- 
ling’s Island. 

A small peninsula near the southeastern part 
of the Grand Turk Island, corresponds to this 
description, and retains at the present day, the 
same striking physical features, appearing, at its 
union with the main land, rather like a work of 
art than a production of nature. 

The verdant groves which are described as 
being in its vicinity, consist chiefly of the man- 
grove tree, a marine plant, whose verdure will 
bear comparison with the most brilliant tropical 
vegetation. 

Oaptain Becher gives the preference to Mr. 
Navarrete’s Landfall of the Turks Islands, over 
“ that of Cat Island, adopted by Mr. Washington 
Irving, but has signally failed” in establishing 
Watling’s Island as the first Landfall, since he 
has not identified it with the description given 
of the first island mentioned in Columbus’ Journal. 

If Columbus’ Journal is an authority, of which 
no one now entertains a doubt, then the descrip- 
tions contained in it must be our only guide in 
arriving at a correct decision on this subject. 
Let any impartial inquirer peruse the descriptions 
given in the Journal of the island first discov- 
ered, and he will at once perceive, that it can 
only apply to one of the three Landfall theories, 
viz.: The Cat Islands, the Turks Islands, or the 
Watling’s Island. 
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The Turks Islands have all the striking nauti- 
cal and physical features above referred to; 
which would naturally be noticed and described 
by the mariner in his Log-book or Journal; Cat 
Island, and Watling’s Island, have none of those 
distinguishing characteristic features which have 
been so particularly mentioned and exhibited in 
Columbus’ Journal, as existing at the first dis- 
covered Island. 

The hitherto generally received opinion, that 
Guanihani, or Cat Island, was the first land dis- 
covered by Columbus, appears to have been 
founded on the authority of John Ponce de Leon, 
Governor of Porto Rico. 

Herrera, in his History of America, describes 
the Quixotic expedition of John Ponce de Leon 
in search of the Bimini, or Fountain of Life, 
which was supposed to possess the virtue and 
power of imparting longevity and youth to those 
who bathed in its waters. 

In the then imperfect state of geographical 
and nautical knowledge, it is not to be wondered 
at, that the doughty Governor, elated as he was 
in the prosecution of his visionary expedition, 
should have given erroneous names to the seve- 
ral islands which he passed on his voyage to 
Florida, which was accidentally discovered by 
him while in pursuit of his one predominant 
and all absorbing idea, “the restoration of his 
youth.” 

When even the name of the Western Conti- 
nent was denied to its discoverer, and the credit 
and honor attributed to Americus Vespucius, it 
cannot excite surprise that the name and locality 
of the little island first discovered, and never re- 
visited by Columbus, should have been mistaken, 
and its identity, for a long period, buried in 
oblivion, until accidentally brought to light and 
made known to the world, in modern times, 
through the instrumentality of the researches of 
Mr. Navarrete. 

Much stress has been laid by Baron Hum- 
boldt on the chart by Juan de la Cosa. Some 
idea may be formed of the inaccuracy of this 
imperfect and unreliable chart from the fact 
that it places the island of St. Domingo without 
the tropics, and in which the other islands are 
confusedly jumbled together. It-is of no utility 
in deciding the question of discovery; and is no 
more to be relied on as a nautical guide than 
the ancient chart of Martin Behem. It must 
have been made from either hearsay or conjec- 
ture; for had it been constructed or drawn 
after any authentic or reliable authority, or 
from the description contained in Columbus’ 
log-book or journal (the only legitimate source), 
it would have corresponded with the descrip- 
tion contained in that journal, but which it cer- 
tainly does not. 
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No accurate chart could have been made ex- 
cept from this journal, which does not appear to 
have been employed for that purpose. 

The greater accuracy of modern charts has 
afforded every facility tor tracing out and estab- 
lishing the route pursued by the first navigator 
and discoverer of the Western World. 

Columbus’ charts and papers were taken pos- 
session of and destroyed, at the city of St. Do- 
mingo, in 1500, by Bobadilla, at the time of his 
taking charge of the government of Hispaniola, 
when he sent Columbus to Spain in chains; and 
therefore no known original account of his 
voyages has been preserved, except the copy 
of his Journal, by Las Casas, which was dis- 
covered by Mr. Navarrete in 1790, and published 
in 1825, and which is the only authentic record 
which is now known to have been preserved of 
the memorable voyages of Columbus. 

This journal speaks for itself, and, like-an 
index, points to Turks Islands as the favored 
locality ; and as plainly as courses steered and 
words can convey the idea, identifies, in every 
particular, the Grand Turk Island as the first 
land discovered in the New World. 





To Mr. Washington Irving’s new edition of 
the “ Life and Voyages of Columbus,” charts 
have been appended, which on examination 
evidently appeared to be fac-similes, and identi- 
cal with Mr. Navarrete’s charts, with the excep- 
tion of the termination of Columbus’ first voyage, 
which seems to have been purposely altered to 
suit the old received opinion that Cat Island was 
the first land discovered, as may at once be per- 
ceived by a comparison with Mr. Navarrete’s 
and Mr. Irving’s charts of the routes pursued 
by Columbus in his four transatlantic voyages. 

The whole of Mr. Navarrete’s 
been adopted as authentic by Mr. Irving, except 
the termination of the first voyage, after the 7th 
October, 1792. 


A reference to the journal of Columbus, as | 


published by Mr. Navarrete, and adopted and 
employed as a text-book both by Mr. Irving and 
Captain Becher, will show that Columbus’ course 
from the lst to the 7th October, 1492, was 


west, and from the 7th to the 12th October (the | 


charts have | 





termination of the first voyage, and the day of 


the discovery of the New World), was west- | 
| citizens of Philadelphia, commissioned to seek a 


svuthwest and southwest, and is so delineated 
on Mr. Navarrete’s charts. Whereas, from the 
7th to the 12th October, 1492, this latter course, 
on Mr. Irving’s charts, is altered, and carried | 
almost due west, in order to make the voyage | 
terminate at Cat Island, although contrary to | 
the description given in his own history, that | 
“Columbus determined, therefore, on the even- | 
ing of the 7th October, to alter his course to the 
west-southwest.” 
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As this course was continuously pursued from 
the 7th to the 12th October, with the exception 
of the 9th, when it was altered to the south- 
west, the voyage could not possibly have termi- 
nated at Cat Island, or at Watling’s Island. 

A similar alteration is made on Captain 
Becher’s chart, to answer a similar end in favor 
of his Watling’s Island hypotheses, 

These alterations are unwarrantable; and it 
seems unfair to copy all of Mr. Navarrete’s 
routes except that part which, from the courses 
steered, would necessarily terminate the voyage, 
as Mr, Navarrete makes it, at the Turks Islands, 

A comparison of the charts of Mr. Irving with 
those of Mr. Navarrete wil! convince any one 
who may feel any doubt or interest in this 
matter. 

When facts speak for themselves, perversion 
becomes superfluous, The description given in 
the journal of Columbus is, at the present day, 
as applicable to the purpose for which it was ori- 
ginally designed as when first written. 

The courses steered and routes pursued may 
now be the more readily traced trom the perfec- 
tion to which modern charts have been brought, 
and which have rendered the solution of the 
Landfall question not only more facile, but alsu 
more certain. 

I am your very ob’t servant, 
Geo. Grass. 


ORIGINAL LETTER OF BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN. 


The following letter is carefully copied from 
the original (a fine specimen of the beautiful 
chirography of Franklin), in the possession of a 
gentleman of this city. I am not aware that it 
has ever before appeared in print. It is cer- 
tainly a highly curious and characteristic epistle, 
of a year, too, which furnishes few letters to the 
Franklin collection. The name of the person 
to whom it was addressed is lost with the enve- 
lope or outer leaf. Some correspondent of the 
Historical Magazine—perhaps “ L,” who has so 
promptly answered my query respecting the 
Franklin J. R. epistle, may furnish the clew. 

The Argo alluded to, was a schooner com- 
manded by Captain Swain, in the employ of the 


northwest passage in1753. The voyage, though 


| unsuccessful, was repeated in the following year. 


See Watson’s Annals of Philadelphia, 1830, p. 
726. Whatever the result of the enterprise, and 
at least a respectable effort appears to have been 
made, Franklin’s name is by this letter honor- 
ably connected with the long series of heroic 
adventure, so recently illustrated by another 
from his adopted city—the gallant Kane. But, 
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indeed, what enterprise of grt, literature, or so- 
ciety, of his day, within his reach (and that was 
no limited circle), was there with which Frank- 
lin’s name was not honorably associated ? 


Mo. 
New York, May 10, 1858. 


Puiap’a, April 12, 1753. 

Dear Sir: I received your fav. of March 26, 
& thank you for communicating to me, the very 
ingenious Letter from your friend Mr. Todd, 
with whom, if it may be agreeable to him, I 
would gladly entertain a Correspondence. I shall 
consider his objections till next Post. 

I thank you also for the Hint concerning the 


word Adhesion, which should be defined. When | 


I speak of particules of Water adhering to Par- 
ticles of Air, [ mean not a firm Adhesion, but a 
loose one, like that of a drop of water to the end 
of an Icicle before freezing. The firm Adhesion 
is after it is frozen. 

I conceive that the original constituent Par- 
ticles of Water are perfectly hard, round and 
smooth. If so, there must be Interstices, and yet 
the Mass incompressible. A Box filled with 
small Shot, has many Interstices, and the shot 
may be compress’d, because they are not per- 
fectly hard. If they were the Interstices would 
remain the same, notwithstanding the greatest 
Pressure, and would admit Sand, &c., as Water 
admits Salt. 

Our vessel, named the Argo, is gone for the 
N.W. Passage, and the Capt. has borrowed my 
Journals of the last Voyage, except one Vol. 
of a broken set, which I send you. I enclose a 
letter from my friend Mr. Collinson; and am 
promised some Speltz, which I shall send by next 
Post. 

The Tatler tells us of a Girl who was observ'd 
to grow suddenly proud, and none could guess 
the Reason, till it came to be known that she 
had got on a pair of new Silk Garters. Lest 
you should be puzzel’d to guegs the Cause, when 
you observe anything of the kind in me, I think 
I will not hide my new Garters under my Petti- 
coats, but take the Freedom to show them to 
you, in a Paragraph of our Fr* Collinson’s 
last Letter, viz.:—But I ought to mortify & not 
indulge this Vanity; I will not transcribe the 
paragraph—yet I cannot forbear. “If any of 
“thy Friends (says Peter) should take notice 
“that thy Head is held a little higher up than 
“formerly, let them know: when the Grand 
“Monarch of France strictly commands the 
“ Abbé Mazeas to write a Letter in the politest 
“Terms to the Royal Society, to return the 
“King’s Thanks and compliments in an express 
“manner, to Mr. Franklin, of Philadelphia, for 
“the useful Discoveries in Electricity, and appli- 
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“cation of the pointed Rods to prevent the ter- 
“rible Effects of Thunder Storms. I say after 
‘“‘all this is not some allowance to be made, if 
“the Crest is a little elevated. There are four 
“Letters containing very curious Experiments 
“on thy Doctrine of Points, and its Verification, 
“which will be printed in the New Transactions, 
“T think now I have stuck a Feather in thy 
“Cap, I may be allowed to conclude in wishing 
“thee long to wear it. Thine, P. Collinson.” 

On reconsidering this Paragraph, I fear I have 
not so much Reason to be proud as the Girl had; 
for a Feather in the Cap is not so useful a Thing, 
or so serviceable to the Wearer as a pair of 
good silk Garters. The Pride of man is very 
differently gratify’, and had his Majesty sent 
me a Marshal’s Staff, 1 think I should scarce 
have been so proud of it as I am of your Esteem, 
and of subscribing myself with sincerity, Dr. 
Sir, Your affectionate Friend, & 

huml. Servt., 
B, Frank ir. 


> 
vi 


ANTE-REVOLUTIONA BALLADS. 


A choice “privately printed” book, the 
very small edition of which renders “copy ” from 
its pages as good as manuscript—the “ Loyalist 
Poetry of the Revolution,” edited by Mr. Win- 
throp Sargent of Philadelphia, furnishes us with 
this brace of rollicking ballads of the British 
army in the times of the old French War. 


HOT STUFF, 


Am—Lilies of France. 


[From Rivington’s Gazetteer, May 5th, 177 
written by one Edward Botwood, sergeant in 
the grenadiers of the 47th or Lancashire Foot, on 
its embareation for Quebec with Wolfe, in 1759. 
The author “ was killed, sword in hand, at the 
attack of the French entrenchments, on the 31st 
of July, that year:” but his song long survived 
him, and, like the Tenth Regiment’s, continued a 
favorite with the royal troops during the Revo- 
lutionary war, in which the 47th bore a constant 
share.—Note by Winthrop Sargent.]} 


Come, each death-doing dog who dare venture his 
neck, 

Cor °, follow the hero that goes to Quebec : 

Jump aboard of the transports, and loose every sail ; 

Pay your debts at the tavern by giving leg-bail ; 

And ye that love fighting shall soon have enough: 

Wolfe commands us, my boys, we shall give them Hot 
Stuff. 


Up the river St. Lawrence our troops shall advance ; 
To the Grenadiers’ March we will teach them to dance. 
Cape Breton we have taken, and next we will try 

At their capital to give them another black eye. 
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Vandreuil, ’tis in vain you pretend to look gruff— 
Those are coming who know how to give you Hot 
Stuff. 


With powder in his periwig, and snuff in his nose, 
Monsieur will run down our descent to oppose ; 
And the Indians will come: but the light-infantry 
Will soon oblige them to betake to a tree. 

From such rascals as these may we fear a rebuff? 
Advance, grenadiers, and let fly your Hot Stuff! 


When the Forty-seventh regiment is dashing ashore, 

While bullets are whistling and cannons do roar, 

Says Montcalm, ‘‘ Those are Shirley’s—I know the 
lapels.” 

“You lie,’’? says Ned Botwood, ‘we belong to Las- 
celles! 

Tho’ our cloathing is changed, yet we scorn a powder- 
puff ; 

So at you, ye b——=s, here’s give you Hot Stuff.” 


THE TENTH REGIMENT'S VOYAGE TO QUEBEC. 


[On its arrival at Quebec, in 17 7, one of the 
ofticers of the Tenth (or North Linc »Inshire) regi- 
ment was called on, at the mess-tal.e, for a song. 
He gave this, “which, unknown to the corps, 
he had composed while on the passage.” The 
Tenth being sent to Boston early in the war, the 
song became very popular with the royal army 
there and at New York during the Revolution ; 
and was, in fact, first published, by request 
of many of the officers, in Rivington’s Royal 
Gazette, Sept. Ist, 1781. Of the officers’ names 
in the song, Capt. Richard Bassett, Capt. Lieut. 
Meyrick Shawe, and George Thwaits; Capt. 
Edward Fitzgerald of the grenadier, and Lieut. 
Waldron Kelley, of the light-infantry companies, 
Arthur Edwards, surgeon; and James Mont- 
gomery, Chaplain, were serving in America with 
their corps in 1778. Capt. Parsons was with 
the Tenth at Lexington and Concord; and he, 
Fitzgerald, Kelley, and Verner were all wound- 





ed at Bunker’s Hill; the latter, mortally.—Note 
by Winthrop Sargent.] 


The third day of June, in the year sixty-seven, 

The Tenth in three transports sail’d out of Cork-haven; 
All jovial and hearty like soldiers so valiant, 

And Commodore Hale was quite top and top-gallant. 


The major commanded on board the Carnarvin, 

A ship near as large as the town of Dungarvin, 
Which carried the women and baggage so weighty, 
Of officers seventeen and men three times eighty. 


A notion prevail'd in this jolly division, 

They'd ne’er see Quebec till they had spent their pro- 
vision ; 

So down they all sat and fell eating and drinking, 

And made their heads swim to preserve them from 
sinking. 


Of all jolly fellows, the first to be reckon’d 

Was Marmaduke Savage of the Fifty-Second : 
For he at the bottle was such a brave shover, 
Before he left land he was near half-seas over. 
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The Tenth’s jolly fellows were Basset and Valtas, 


Fitzgerald and Thompson, and Blackey the ’ 

Montgomery and Parsons, with Crampton and Haley, 

Thwaites, Edwards and Vernon, Taite, Parsons and 
Kelley. 


Fitzgerald was hearty, and Valtas was rosy, 
Thompson was rocky, and Blackey was boozy; 
And all were as merry as ducks in a shower, 

So thus they went on for near nine knots an hour. 


But vain was the courage of fresh-water sailors; 
The next day they look’d like a parcel of tailors : 
And tho’ the King’s birthday, the glass was rejected ; 
And Crampton and Parsons for once look’d dejected. 


So sick were our heroes, that not an old stager 

Could come on the deck for three days but the major ; 
And he look’d so round, as he sat with his raps on, 
The sailors mistook him ofttimes for the capstone. 


Sure never poor gentlemen were in worse condition: 

Poor Shaw for a farthing would have sold his commis- 
sion; 

And Edwards and Vernon, Taite, Parsons and Kelley, 

Were pictures of Jonas just from the whale’s belly. 


The storm being over, our brave jolly fellows 
Recover’d their spirits, and laughed at the billows; 
Taite swore a whole volley, and said he would back it, 
He’d swim to America in this Cork jacket. 


Then some from their cabins and some from their 
tickins 

Got up on the deck, and fell foul of the chickens. 

Holloo, bucks! cries Blackey, I think you are at it, 

Then fell on his buttocks, and cried out odd rat it! 


Now Thwaites, grown a sailor, made use of such hard 
words ; 

His right was his starboard, his left was his larboard; 

While Parsons, still using the soldier-like terms of war, 

Tacking call’d wheeling, fore and aft front and rear. 


Then Hall, Moore, and Shirley, the lords of the navy, 

Came down with a how-do-you-do, and God-save-ye ! 

Alas! brother soldiers, what brought you on ship- 
board? 

Come, rise, or by Neptune, we’ll give you the whip- 
cord ! 


At length a sad sameness made all days like one day, 
And only for prayer-day, they’d never known Sunday. 
For Montgomery, their chaplain, so like a good vicar, 
Took care of their souls, their meat, and their liquor. 


But such was their hurry, and such was their boozing, 
In nine weeks of wine they drank ninety-one dozen ; 
Of rum, shrub, and brandy, good twenty-eight gallons, 
And fifty-six ditto of porter to balance. 


At length, out of spirits and out of provision, 

They arriv’d at Point Levi in doleful condition ; 

But the sight of Quebec soon with courage renew’'d 
them, 

And the spirit of Wolfe, as they landed, review’d them. 


LETTER OF GEN. MORGAN. 


The following is an exact copy of a very rare 
nd curious autograph letter in the MS. collec- 
tion of Frank M. Etting, of this city (Philadel- 
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phia). It displays the 


gallant Morgan in an 
entirely new light. : 


M. 


PHILADELPHIA, 11th Jan’y, 1798, 


Sime: I ree’d the Packett you Directed to me. 
I recollect about 20 years since that a number 
of Quaker friends were sent to Winchester by 
Government, for some cause which I never un- 
derstood so well, not being in the Legislature, 
but in a Department, the employment of which 
afforded little time to enquire into the propriety 
or impropriety of your Banishment—but I well 
recolect you among others of the unfortunate— 
am sorry to observe that such misfortunes Gen- 
erally take place on revolutions, and often very 
unjustly. 

But why at the same time you suppose that 
I Differ with you in religious principles I am at 
a loss to conjecture but if that is really the case 
that you Differ with me in the fundamental 
principles of religion I must conceive you to be 
wrong and to decide that matter must give you 
a part of my belief which will Differ widely 
from Tom Pain’s creed. I believe in one God, 
the first and great cause of all goodness. I also 
believe in jesus christ the redeemer of the world. 
I also believe in the Holy gost the comforter— 
here perhaps we may Ditfer a little as I believe 
jesus christ was from eternity and a part of the 
godhead—was Detached by the Father to Do a 
certain piece of service which was to take on 
Human Nature, which Human Nature was to 
suffer Death for the redemption of Mankind 
and when that service was compleatly fulfilled 
that he returned to and was consolidated with 
the Godhead. I further believe that all that 
are saved must be saved through the merits of 
christ. I believe the Holy gost to be a part of 
the Divinity of the Father & son coequal with 


both is left here to comfort all that Hunger & | 


thirst after righteousness a spark of which in- 
habit the breast of mankind as a monitor. These 
are apart of my ideas on the subject of religion. 
I could say more on the subject of which these 
are the Heads, but time & paper would be 
wanting. 

As to war I am and alwaies was a great 
Enemy at the same time a warior the greater 
part of my life & were I young again should 
still be a warior while Ever this Country should 
be invaded and I lived—a Defensive war I think 
a righteous war to Defend my life & property 
& that of my family, in my own opinion, is right 
& justifiable in the sight of God. An offensive 
war I believe to be wrong, would therefore 
have nothing to do with it—having no right to 
meddle with another man’s property, his ox or 
his ass, his man servent his maid servent or 
anything that is his. Neither has he a right to 
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meddle with anything that is mine if he Does 
I have a right to defend it force by force. | 
have here said more than I intended. Nor 
would I have ever said much on religion but 
alwaise wished to support it as I alwaise 
thought it the first streng (strength ?) and best 
support to good government whare you have no 
religion you are sure to have no government 
for as religion Disappears anarchy takes (its) 
place & fixes a compleat Hell upon Earth, till 
religion returns. So it is & so it will be in 
France How long we Dont know & I wish 
it may notcome Here for I think I Discover its 
aproaches, I am, Sir, 
Your H’ble serv’t, 
Dan't Morean. 

Addressed on cover to “ Miles Fisher, Esq’r., 

Philadelphia.” 


LETTER FROM JOHN JAY TO MRS, M——, 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
ARANJUEZ, 12 May, 1790. 

Dear Mapam: It is a delightful evening, and 
I am just returned from a long, solitary walk, to 
pay my respects to you. While the Court were 
enjoying a Bull Feast, I amused myself in the 
gardens and ornamental grounds which surround 
me, some of which are beautiful; but I forbear 
describing them or the reveries they suggested. 

Mrs. Jay is at Madrid, and her absence makes 
me feel the force of the reflection which con- 
cludes Milton’s deséription of the charms of 
Paradise. You will naturally suppose that the 
delicious retreats to be found here, would give « 
romantic complexion to an imagination less in- 
clined to it than mine. Nor will it be difficult 
for you to believe, that the fairy scenes which 
present themselves in the reveries I often indulge 
in these Retreats, are peopled from America, 
when I assure you, that the ocean has not been 
able to wash from my Remembrance any of the 
many agreeable Ideas impressed upon it in that 
country. 

Could you perceive the direction of my 
thoughts, you would see them daily bending 
their course to the Hudson and the Delaware— 
sometimes sporting at the Hills, that seat of Hos- 
pitality, and at other times admiring the delicacy 
of sentiment and manners which created the 
esteem and friendship that prompt this letter. 
There are Recesses about this place that would 
please you, and to those who wish sometimes to 
enjoy solitude, they afford it in Perfection. 
They are frequented by few except the gardewers 
who keep them in order. 

The beau monde preferring a grand public 
walk, planted by Charles the Fifth, where they 
see and are seen, where every evening they pass 
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and repass each other, where the Courtier bows | try, believe me, it would be as difficult to find 


to his Patron, the Belle displays her charms, the 
petit maitre his pretty Person, the Grandee his 
equipage, and all have the Happiness of seeing 
the Princess of Asturies take her evening Ride 
in a splendid carriage, drawn by six fine Horses, 
richly caparisoned, and surrounded by Guards 
well dressed and well mounted, and holding 
naked sabres in their hands, 

This Pageantry may be proper in Monarchies, 


very elegant things manufactured in it, as Mrs, 
M ’s, and I have no reason to believe they 
are often met with anywhere. , 

On reviewing what I have written, I find that 
this letter is of tolerable length already for a 
little Postscript, but having fallen into Conver- 


| sation with you, I am now in the same situation 


and may entertain those who seldom entertain | 


themselves. For my own part, I readily ex- 
change it for the lonely devious walk, the 


as I often was at Philadelphia, “loth to bid you 
good-bye.” 
When next you see Don Juan, tell him I have 


| had the Pleasure of seeing his son, that he is a 


water-falls, the fountains; the Birds, and above | 


all the ancient Elms bound to each other by in- 
numerable vines of Ivy, and whose tops, inter- 
mixing, exclude the sun. But as much as I am 
in love with these, I would gladly leave them 
for less decorated scenes on your side of the 
water, and for the pleasure of spending the Re- 
mainder of my days in that Peace, Tranquillity 
and Retirement, in which alone virtue and 
Liberty reward their votaries for all their sacri- 
fices—neither the whistling of a name, or the 
Fascination of ambition, will be able to detain 
me from your shores, when the duties of a Citi- 
zen will permit me to return from this hono- 
rable Exile, for as such only can I consider it. 
Then, Madam! I shall again have the Pleasure of 
seeing you shine in the Dance, at the Tea- 
Table, and in those polite and proportioned at- 


tentions which bespeak discernment as well as | 


Grace. 

But you may ask me how it happens that in 
thinking of Balls and Tea-Tables, I should forget 
the silks, &c., we were to send to you? If you 
understood Latin, or if I had an English transla- 
tion of Virgil, I should exclaim in the words of 
neas, when the Queen desired him to relate 
his adventures. The winds and waves, madam, 
have been eruel to us, and your Disappointment 
was involved in ours. Had we gone to France, 
your orders should most punctually have been 
obeyed—or had we possessed more humble ideas 
of your taste, I should have employed some Per- 
son there to execute them. Unfortunately for 
these orders we were brought here, where fash- 
ionable People import handsome Things at a 
great expense, and charged with very heavy 
Duties from abroad; unfortunately, too, I knew 
no person in France to whom I could trust the 
task of choosing for you. If my fellow-Travel- 
ler’s taste in Dress had been like yours, I should 
have requested the favor of him. Thus circum- 
stanced, I was obliged to acquiesce in the morti- 
fication arising from your Disappointment, and 
I assure you nothing but the Reflection that to 
some Persons artificial ornaments are of little 
importance, can diminish it. As to this Coun- 


| 





| should say I did not understand. 


well-looking, polite young man, and that Mrs. 
Jay is much pleased with him. 

He lately returned from France, and expresses 
a desire of visiting America. I offered to trans- 
mit his letters enclosed with mine, but have not 
as yet received any. You may tell him, too, 
that in a conversation I had with his Patron, Mr. 
Galvez, I took the Liberty of telling him all I 
knew about him, and that as I knew nothing to 
his disadvantage, the information was very 
agreeable to his friend. This will fill the little 
man’s heart with joy, and as you always derive 
Pleasure from communicating it, I am happy in 
giving you this opportunity of gratifying that 
disposition. 

Shortly before I left you, Mr. M gave me 
a caution from Betsy, “not to return a new 
man.” This was not very Christian advice ; 
however, I suppose the Bible was not then in 
her thoughts, and that she meant something else 
by it, which she would not believe me, if I 
The caution 
was civil, and included a compliment, which 
from her good sense was flattering. 

I cannot prevail upon myself, notwithstanding, 
to return it—on the contrary, I sincerely hope 
I may find her changed, as some phrase it, “in 
her condition.” 

I expect to hear that she is quite delighted 
with Trenton, and that she builds as many 
Castles on the Banks of the Delaware, as I do on 
the Banks of the Tagus. 

When I return, we will put all our castles to- 
gether, and be the founders of a visionary City, 
that will probably surpass Mr. Penn’s real one. 
My only apprehension is, that Betsy will be for 
having too many Churches in it. 

As the Atlantic is between us, and no great 
danger can attend the confession, General Dick- 
inson may know that I endeavored to persuade 
Mrs, Dickinson, whom we had the Pleasure of 
meeting at Chester the day before we embarked, 
to come with us—but unluckily she had been so 
frightened in a Rhode Island voyage, and was 
so attached to her husband and family, and Mrs. 
Bond threw so much cold water on the propo- 
sal, that all my Rhetoric proved fruitless. She 
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is a charming Woman, and has my esteem and 
best wishes. 

Whether I shall be able to write to Mr. R. 
Morris by this vessel is uncertain. If I possibly 
can, I will, for I would not willingly forego the 
Pleasure of paying that mark of attention to a 
gentleman who merits, and shall have from me 
every proof of attachment. Be so obliging as to 
remember me affectionately to him and to Mrs. 
Morris—assure her how much Mrs. Jay and my- 
self consider ourselyes indebted to her Polite- 
ness and Civilities during our residence at 
Philadelphia, and how happy we shall be in 
hearing of her welfare, and if possible of con- 
tributing to it. 





I imagine you have had a very gay winter, 
and that the French minister has given you | 
some little specimen of Paris. What has Hymen 
been doing? If he has been half as busy the | 
last winter in making matches, as Mercury was 
the one before in making Lies and mischief, you 
have had fine times. Tell us something about | 
these matters. You can’t conceive how inter- 
esting everything from America is, especially 
such as relates to our friends. 

I know I can give you in return nothing 
equally so; but as I am sure you are disinter- 
ested, I won't dwell on that circumstance. 
Adieu. Assure Mr. M of my regard and 
esteem—and believe me to be very sincerely 

Your Friend and Servant, 
Joun Jay. 


THE OLD CLOCK OF THE BANK OF 
NEW YORK. 





At a regular meeting of the N. Y. Hist. Society, 
on 4th May, the following letter was submitted: 


‘* Bank of New York, March 27, 1858. 
“ Frederic De Peyster, Esq., Vice-President New 

York IHistorical Society : 

“Dear Sir: The Directors of the Bank of 
New York, about to return to the site so long 
occupied by the institution, find themselves 
without a place for a time-honored servant—a 
clock—which has for more than sixty years (im- 
parting to it a historic interest) marked, with 
unerring accuracy, the ever-recurring fen and 
three ; and unwilling to cast aside or consign to 
ignoble association so valuable an aid, have au- 
thorized me to offer it to the New York Histori- 
cal Society, hoping, if acceptable to them, that 
it may continue in its new relation a long career 
of usefulness. ’ 

“Very respectfully, your obed’t serv't, 
“A. P. Hatsey, President.” 


On reading the note of the President of the 
Bank, tendering on behalf of its directors tho 


above cleck, Mr. De Peyster offered the follow- 
ing resolution : 

“ Resolved, That the Society accept with many 
thanks the clock presented by the directors of 
the Bank of New York, which, in addition to its 
intrinsic value, has, from its associations with 
the past, a historic interest, and to which time, 
as it rolls on, will lend an increased and ever- 
increasing appreciation.” 

Before the question was taken on the adoption 
of this resolution, Mr. De Peyster said that he 
desired to make a few remarks on the subject of 
the “historic interest” which attaches to this 
time-honored and seasonable donation. 

It is known to those familiar with the promi- 
nent events connected with the closing quarter 
of the last century, that on the 31st of Decem- 
ber, 1781, during the revolutionary struggle, 
the Continental Congress incorporated the Bank 
of North America, on the plan submitted on the 
26th of the previous May, by that eminent finan- 
cier, Robert Morris; from a conviction (after 
careful examination) of the support which the 
finances of the United States would receive from 
the establishment of a National Bank. This in- 
stitution, the first chartered since the nation de- 
clared itself independent, had authority to take 
and purchase bonds, and possess and hold pro- 
perty and effects to the amount of 10,000,000 
of “Spanish milled dollars.” 

The year after the peace which gave validity 
to that declaration, an association was formed 
among the prominent business men of this city, 
for the establishment of a bank—but without 
charter—to be called the Bank of New York. 
This took effect on the 9th of June, 1784, and 
was on a plan similar to the associations for the 
like purpose of the present day, authorized by 
the general banking act. This was the first bank 
in this state, and its first president was General 
McDougal, of revolutionary fame, whose gallant 
deeds were recently highly lauded in a lecture 
delivered before this society by Mr. Dawson, en- 
titled “‘ The Retreats through Westchester Coun- 
ty.” This officer was a distinguished son of the 
Empire State; and the selection for the head of 
the Bank of New York seems to have been very 
popular and judiciously made. Among the di- 
rectors was General Hamilton, another immor- 
tal name, whose genius has stamped its impres- 
sion on the political events of that momentous 
and memorable era. He is said to have draught- 
ed the articles of this association. Lis familiar- 
ity with the subject of finance a few years later 
was fully exhibited on his assuming the du- 
ties of Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States, for which important post he was selected 
in September, 1789, and which duties he com- 
menced to discharge with his characteristic abi- 
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lity and zeal in the following November, and so 
continued to perform them whilst in the employ- 
ment of the Federal government until 1795. 
During this period, that celebrated statesman and 


jurist laid the basis of a financial system, which | 
time has proved to have been built upon sound | 


and practical principles, and which is impreg- 
nable. 


It is now seventy-four years, within a few | 
weeks, since the Bank of New York first com- | 


menced business. In 1797, we shall see that the 
bank entered Wall street. Here our clock (for 
I am sure you will thankfully receive and highly 
appreciate this remarkable relic of the past, now 


in thorough repair, and with renovated exterior), | 


here, I repeat, it is known to have been placed 
on the stand, which it regularly maintained un- 
til removed temporarily to William street, and 


thence permanently, | trust, to our Hall. There | 


is nothing to show when it first became the pro- 
perty of the bank. It may have been there in 
1784. But either period confers upon it the ap- 
preciation which long and faithful services win ; 
especially when these are associated with some 
of the most eventful results of the past and the 


present century that the annals of time re- | 


record, 
The first location of the bank was at Franklin 
square, in the “ Walton House”—a spot well 


known to those cognizant of the early incidents | 


which gave a notoriety to that neighborhood. 
Some of these were referred to by Mr. B. R. 
Winthrop, in the letter accompanying his pre- 
sentation of the chair for the presiding officer of 
this society. Time will not permit me to add 


further details on this occasion. 


of fashion. This locality, also, has its memorabi- 
lia. Near this square (which was, in fact, in 
the form of an acute triangle), inthe days when 
New York was under colonial sway, the beaux 
and belles promenaded in that portion of Pearl 
street between Coenties and Old Slips; just as 
in crowded numbers these now assemble on 
week days on Broadway, and on Sundays in the 
Fitth Avenue. 

From Hanover Square to Wall street was the 


of the bank. 
1797. 


and under this went into operation, under Gu- 
lian Verplanck as its President, the grand-uncle 
of our distinguished fellow-member, Gulian O. 
Verplanck, who is now among the first who 
are enrolled on the list of living members. 
The capital was $950,000; of which the State, 
by subscription, held $50,000. In this famous 
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The bank was | 
next removed to Hanover square, then the focus | 


| $400,000. 
next removal, to become the permanent abode | 
This, as I before remarked, was in | 
On the 21st of March in that year, the | 
directors obtained a charter from the legislature, | 





street, which has a character by some highly 
estimated, as eloquent of the power which 
wealth bestows; but which by others is associa- 
ted with scheming speculators and reckless gam- 
blers, the Bank of New York has kept on its 
way, prospering and honored. Who that notes 
the débris of defunct institutions, scattered along 
the pathway since it first entered Wall street, 
will not hail this venerable establishment for 
the wise and judicious course it has steered 
through the vicissitudes of the past, and amid 
the wrecks and waifs of many an intervening 
hurricane of financial disaster? 

By successive legislative renewals, the bank 
was kept in being under its original charter 
until the 1st of January, 1853. In May, 1853, 
articles of association were entered into under 
the General Banking Law; the capital was in- 
creased to $2,000,000. And on the 24th of the 
ensuing November, the new board was organized 
with the old and time-endeared name still proud- 
ly in its front. In 1856, the bank was removed 
to William street, corner of Exchange Place, in 
order that on the site of the former edifice, 
erected in 1797, in Wall street, corner of William 
street, the present noble and spacious building 
might, pheenix-like, arise with renewed splendor 
in its interior arrangements and exterior archi- 
tectural embellishment. It was first opened to 
the public doing business with it on the 29th of 
March, in the present year. Now, like a gal- 
lant ship, fully under sail, it has fair weather 
and favorable winds in prospect. May fresh 
and prosperous breezes attend it whilst pursuing, 
as hitherto, its useful and honorable course, 

The bank itself, in its several removals and 
successive habitations, is a type of the changes 
of New York, always on the progressive, and 
indicative of its growth and prosperity. The 
site covered entirely by the new bank cost, in 
1796, £11,000 New York currency, equal to 
$27,500 of federal money. In 1852 (sixty years 
after), anew Board bought of the former diree- 
tors the site at the valuation of $250,000, and 
have finished the present edifice at a cost of over 
$150,000, making together in round numbers 
But such is the demand in this vi- 
cinity for places of business, and the consequent 
high rents paid, that on this large expenditure 
the enterprise is deemed judicious, and the re- 
sults remunerative. The increase in the price 
of this lot is a fair index to the rise of property 
in the portion of Wall street embraced between 
Broadway and Water street. Not a building 
now remains which was erected before 1800, 
save that adjoining the Tontine building, which 
has a new front, but otherwise is as it was ori- 
ginally erected. Here, in the counting-room of 


| Messrs. Isaac Moses & Son, Mr. Halsey, the Pre- 
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sident of the Bank, commenced his clerkship, 
and was transferred to this bank in 1815, rising 
from post to post, until elevated to his present 
high and responsible position. ‘With his philo- 
sophical cast of mind, habits of observation, 
and long familiarity with his native city and 
its business men, he can give reminiscences 
of the past which, with the clock, ought to be 
deposited among our archives for the benefit of 
the future. 

But there is one feature, before I close these 
desultory remarks, which I beg to present to 
the society. In 1790, the population of the city 
was 33,131; in 1800, 60,489; in 1810, 96,373 ; 
and in 1820, 123,706. In 1845 it had increased 
to 371,223, and in 1855 (ten years after) it was 
629,810. Now (1858), as I learn from the city 
inspector, Mr. Morton, the population, on reli- 
able estimates, is believed to be not less than 
$12,000. This progressive increase is the best 
proof of the growth of our city—of the substan- 
tial elements which compose and enter into its 
metropolitan character—of the superiority it is 
yet to attain as chief among the chiefest cities of 
the world, and is now without a rival on this 
continent. 

Mr. Halsey, in his note, tells us that this time- 
honored clock, now offered for your acceptance, 
has marked with unerring accuracy for more 


than sixty years the noted hours among banking 
men of 10 and 8 o’clock—the former an hour 
much less welcome to the employees no doubt 
than the latter, which proclaims the termination 


of their business day. Not so, however, are 
the portentous strokes which announce its ar- 
rival to the note-payers, short of funds. They 
watch the movement which indicates the hour 
of three o’clock with saddened hearts, which 


beat with pulsations audible as the tickings | 


of the clock that marks time, irrespective of 
human events. Then is realized the hour 
when long-cherished hopes are blasted; the 


illusions of a lifetime dissipated; and distinctly | 
visible are the results of a ruined credit, and | 


the ills which wait in adverse fortune. But 
here, removed from the turmoil of Wall street 
and ‘its associations, our clock can now tick | 
off the placid moments in unison with the 
character of its new abode. Could these 
silent monitors ‘articulate, they would tell how 
how seconds, swelling into minutes, hours, 
days, months and years, bear constant testi- 
mony to the ingathering and preservation of 
the materials arranged beside it for the benefit 
and enlightenment of the’ times yet to come, 
and, may we trust, until time itself shall be no 
more. After the conclusion of these remarks by 
Mr. De Peyster, the resolution offered by him 
was unanimously adopted. 


| tween 





| ** Eeclesiastical Historian’s’ 
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SHORT STORY. 

The result of Mr. Savage’s skillful collation of 
Welde’s edition, with that in Harvard College 
Library, was, that they are alike “in every word 
and part of a word, and abbreviation of names, 
and exactly the same references and figures on 
every page. . . . from p. 1 to 66, and Finis 
inclusive, . . . it seems as if the types had 
never been disturbed . . what a sneaking 
device. . . not a word, or letter, or com- 
ma, or figure, is added to the last six pages, or 
any part of what, for a shield of his own cow- 
ardice, he wished to have pass as a new edition 
of a work heretofore issued from the press. . . 
to a skillful eye this test is decisive . . . . dis- 
closing the shameless infirmity, or petty malice 
of [Welde] the ecclesiastical historian.” This 
account of the sameness of the books, so positive 
and upon authority so respectable, seems to pre- 
clude doubt as to its accuracy. 

Turn now to the brief portion of Mr. Savage’s 
reply, pertinent to the subject, viz.: that the 
Harvard College pamphlet is not unique; its 
glory is departed; there is another copy— A 
Complete Collation, by a competent person,” of 
Welde’s edition, with the Choules’ copy, now 
discloses many discrepancies, ‘thirty, forty, or 
more than fifty, if not one hyndred minute” dif- 
ferences. This is queer, certainly. Mr. Savage 
is positive that there is not an iota of difference 
between Welde’s edition and the Harvard copy ; 
he now introduces “a competent person . . . 
who, upon a complete collation,” has detected 
about “one hundred minute” distinctions be- 
Welde’s and the Choules’ copy. Do 
Welde’s editions differ in themselves, or are the 
Harvard and the Choules’ copies not alike? 
Which collation is correct? Is here more of the 
’ cunning ? 

It is to be regretted that “space” could not 
have been afforded for more instances than are 
given, o& the “minute pieces of evidence” on 
which judzment is invoked; since, as it is not 
now a private matter, justice to Welde, to his 
assailant, and to the public, required that it 
should be given. But if, as is probable, the 
specimens presented indicate the hind of evi- 
dence, the guantity given will suffice the ends 
of truth, 

Of the minutie, the first named is that on p. 
62, of one copy—a sentence ends thus: “whom 
shee had so much sleighted ;” while in p. 62 of 
the other it reads, “whom she had so much 
slighted.” Which of these two is the corrected, 
and which the erroneous copy? Who can tell? 
On_that page, in Welde’s edition, the syllables 
she, he, be, occur about thirty times, with one 
é or two ees, just as it happens, indiscriminately ; 
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and so it is through the volume. But, again, 
one copy has slighted, the other sleighted ; which 
is the corrected copy? who can tell? On p. 13, 
of Welde’s preface, we find sleight ; on p. 14, 
slighting ; on p. 15, sleights; on p. 62 of the 
book is sleighted ; on p. 63, slighting. 

Can a sensible man be induced, on such evi- 
dence (?) to disbelieve the positive assertion of 
tev. Thomas Welde, published to the world over 
his own name, and never called in question till 
this year of grace? 

The other specimen of the minutia, for which 
space was found, is that one copy, on p. 1, has 
the signature C2, and that the other copy has on 
the same page the signature B; and the com- 
ment thereon is, that “no doubt, any printer’s 
apprentice would decide that page one, with 
signature B, leaves an irresistible inference that 
many pages had preceded, and been suppressed 
or cancelled, as their phrase is. Now, the sig- 
nature B merely indicates an intention that a 
leaf or leaves should precede it, which is true of 
the two known copies. 
would be considered as signature’A by any prin- 
ter or bookbinder; for the use of the latter of 
whom these marks are intended. A few ex- 
amples will be worth more than the decision of 
the printer’s apprentice : 

Gorton’s Biographical Dict., Lond. 1851, has 
sig. B on first leaf after the title. 

Evelyn's Diary, Lond. 1854, has sig. B on 2d 
leaf after title. 

Burnet’s Hist. of the Reformation, Lond, 1841, 
has sig. } on 1st leaf after the title. 

Donne’s Sermons, Lond. 1626, has sig. B on 
1st leaf after title. 

Chillingworth’s Religion, etc., Lond. 1846, has 
sig. B on 2d leaf after the title. 


Devy’s Logic, Lond. 1854, has sig. 0 on first | 


leaf after title. 


Miller’s Anglo-Saxons, Lond. 1852, has sig. | 


42 on first leaf after the title. 


Ilere are parallel cases gathered in a few min- | 
Does not the signature B afford the high- | 


utes, 
est. probability that p. 1 with signature B, was 
the prior edition ? 
“2 on p. 1 of Welde’s edition, running back in 


alphabetic order to signature A2, next to his | 


title, afford strong typographical evidence that 
Welde’s was not the first edition ? 

It may be well here to suggest, that the rarity 
of the title, ‘‘Antinomians,” ete., is evidence 
that it was the first and suppressed edition, and 
confirms Welde’s statement. 

Is it not singular, that alleged absolute typo- 
graphical identity, or sameness of two books, 
should be adduced as “decisive” proof of a 
fraud, and then that a hundred typographical 
dijferences between the same books should be 
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The fly-leaf title-page | 


And does not the signature | 
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8 a 
adduced by the same hand, as “abundant” proof 


of the same fraud ? 

There is no adequate cause, no motive shown 
for any fraud or concealment by Welde in this 
matter. Suppose that Welde had actually pro- 
cured the first printing of the pamphlet, should 
he be ashamed to publish anything that Win- 
throp had specially prepared for publication ? 
That is a suggestion not to be made. That Win- 
throp was the author was before proven; also 
that he knew himself to be the reputed author 
by the published pages of Rutherfurd, of Bayley, 
and of Cotton himself, Winthrop’s friend, guide, 
and teacher, and who was wounded in those 
pages; yet Winthrop was silent. Would he 
have borne it had it been false? Yet Welde did 
think it necessary to apologize for writing even 
a “Preface” to the book, and his address “‘ To 
the Reader” discovers a delicacy of feeling and 
a sense of honor that would have been creditable 
elsewhere. 

“ Let it go for the least skillful of all at- 
tempts,” 

Having a copy of the Short Story, and prompt- 


|ed by the cordial invitation in the preface to 


Winthrop’s Journal, ina leisure hour we followed 
the learned editor in his “exposure of the in- 
firmity of unhappy Thomas Welde,” step by step, 
and the result of our research is frankly and con- 
cisely stated in the “ Magazine.” 

The Rev. Thomas Welde, after a long and ac- 
tive life, in intimate association with honorable 
and learned men, intrusted with public interests, 


| official and literary, in old England and in New 
| England, died about two hundred years ago, 


leaving a memory honorable in the annals of 
Puritan worthies, and unblemished by a single 
stain. Such was our impression of the man, and 
such it remains, 

We confess that we were attracted to the sub- 
ject with a painful curiosity, akin, perhaps, to 
that which usually attaches to delinquency in 
the ranks of the good and true; and that our 
assent to his guilt, if it had been proved, would 
have been given with a sorrow and reluctance 
far outweighing any gratification in the detection 
of wrong—harmful only to the offender—which 
should fix a ‘stigma, however just, upon one of 
the honored fathers of New England. If the 
bad view of the pamphlet be the true one, it 
might well be called “The Rise, Reign and Ruin” 
not of the Antinomians, but of Thomas Welde. 
In this view, the case assumes a serious aspect, 
and the trifle in bibliography is merged in the 


| fate of one loved by the great and the good of 


his own times—whether he is, or is not, now to 
be infamous, that is the main question. 

The case is this—Thomas Welde, remembered 
as a scholar and a Christian gentleman, is pro 
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nounced guilty of an offence that would have 
ruined him among his contemporaries, and which, 
if true, must blast forever his fair name, most 
dear to an honorable mind, and the most pre- 
cious legacy to posterity. 

The evidence is culled from the accidents of a 
pamphlet printing office, in a period remarkable 
for its slovenly and careless pages, and in the 
midst of the revolutionary effervescence, so pro- 
lific of pamphlets, political and religious. Huge 
piles of this literature, fhe pabulum of the anti- 
quary and the historian, stored in the British 
Museum, bear significant testimony of the whirl 
of mind ands passion in those days. Most “ un- 
happy Thomas Welde,” after two centuries of 
“good report” and honorable rest, now sum- 
marily enrolled in the calendar of loathsome 
crime, upon testimony culled with severe acu- 
men from the typographic minutiw of a parcel 
of these stitched leaves, scattered with careless 
hands from the hurried press, amid the tempestu- 
ous openings of the English Revolution. To 
dwell on the propriety of thus disturbing the 
honored dead is unnecessary. The grave is 
sacred. At Stratford it menaces the hand which 
shall violate even its dust, and it invokes ‘men’s 
charitable speeches” within the walls of Old 
Verulam. Hurconinson. 


POEM BY THE LATE HENRY WILLIAM 
, HERBERT. 


It may be a matter of interest to note in your 
columns the production of the following poem 
which was contributed to an early number of 
the Literary World (April 10, 1847), by the late 
Henry William Herbert, whose recent suicide 
has so painfully interested the public. By re- 
quest of the author the poem was printed ano- 
nymously. Its testimony to the sensibility of 
a man who, whatever his offences may have 
been, deserves an honorable memorial for his 
extensive labors in letters and his scholarship, 
may be accepted as proof of the better nature 
indispensable to all sound literary achievement. 
The theme of the verses has but too mournful a 
comment. Hea, 

New York, May 18, 1858. 


MY HOME. 


A nome! a home! yes! yes! though still and small, 

I have a home! where soft the shadows fall 

From the dim pine tree, and the river’s sigh, 

Like voices of the dead, wails ever nigh; 

Nor hearth is there, nor hall, nor festive place, 

Nor welcome smile of that bewitching face, 

Nor the low laughter, nor the sweet, fond tone, 

That made pain pleasant—yet it is my own— 

My heart’s own home, where’er my foot may tread, 
Oh! for my narrow house and lowly bed! 





Let others turn, when each has ceased to roam, 

To the calm pleasures of his childish home— 

Let others turn, when day’s hot toil is o’er, 

To that pure kiss which greets them at the door ; 

To that bright eye which kindles at the sound 

Of their known footstep, shedding glory round: 

I have nor childish home, nor earthly hold— 

The kiss that breathed upon my lips is cold ; 

The eye that beamed for me is dimmed and dead— 
Oh! for my narrow house and lowly bed! 


Earth has no home that can with mine compare, 
For thou, my own lost one, for thou art there. 
It matters not that they are sealed in death 
Those founts of light, and still the balmy bréath, 
And wan the radiant lip and lustrous brow— 
It matters not—for it is always thou! 
It matters not, how cold, if I at last, 
On that true heart of mine, when all is past, 
May pillow once again my lonely head— 

Oh! for my narrow house and lowly bed! 


Oh, weary-waste and weary is the day, 

And weary is the night—oh! wellaway! 

For anguish wakens with the rising morn, 

And sleepless sorrow of the night is born! 

And years must pass, long years, ere I shall run 

To that dear spot which fools are fain to shun. 

The only home which now my soul doth crave, 

Thy home—the long, the last—thine early grave. 

Oh, that for me the bridal sheets were spread 
Now, in my narrow house and lonely bed! 

PHILADELPHIA, April 10, 1844. 


Societies and their Proceedings. 


ILLINOIS. 
Cuicaco Hisroricat Soctery.—(Officers, p. 


50, vol. ii.) March 20th.—W. H. Brown, Esq., 
President, in the chair. 

The library was increased the past month by 
the addition of 149 books, 394 pamphlets, 10 
yearly files of periodicals, and three bound vo- 


| umes of newspapers, 2 MSS., 1 map of Chicago, 


1837, 2 prints, including a view of the flood in 
Chicago River, in 1849, and 1 package of Canada 
journals; in all 462, trom 55 contributors. 

Acknowledgments were voted to a young 
man of Chicago, for a donation of the Massachu- 
setts Colonial Records, Saunder’s Manual, ete. ; 
to a member recently returned from Europe, 
for two editions of Hennepin, d’Abbeville,* 
Richelet’s La Vega, and other rare works on 
American history; to a gentleman from Ken- 
tucky for a number of historical works of that 
State; to the Congregational Board, at Boston, 
for a complete set of their publications in 41 
volumes; to Rev. J. 8. Barry, of Mass., for an 
extensive collection of Massachusetts Documents, 
1808 to 1853; to the Executive department of 

* Claude d’Abbeville, Hist. de la Mission @ Vile de 
Maragnon, (Brésil), etc., 1614. This book is not men- 
tioned by Rich.—Eb. 
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State for 1857; to a German resident of Chicago, 
for scientific serial publications of much value, 
from Germany: and to the several donors an- 
nounced. 

Provision was also made for the distribution 
by this Society of documents and papers relating 
to Chicago and the Northwest, in return for the 
courtesies extended to this association. 

A donation in money was received from the 
Garden City Lodge, to enable this Society to 
enlarge its collection of Masonic literature. 

Letters were received from Col. Graham, ac- 
cepting the charge of directing the archeological 
surveys; from Gov. Reynolds, of this State, 
Messrs. D. Torrey and N. H. Parker, of Iowa, 
on the antiquities of the West; from N. E. At- 
wood, Esq., of Mass., relative to the fisheries of 
the State, and others. 

The charter of the Society as approved by 
the Governor, in February, 1857, was then for- 
mally read and accepted. 

The committee of publication announeed their 
wish to secure, for the first volume of this So- 
cicty’s Transactions, papers upon the origin and 
development of this city, also of the State of 
Illinois, its industry, production, internal im- 
provements, mines, ete., together with the navi- 
gation and commerce of the lakes—subjects of 
interest to the public, to whom authentic infor- 
mation, emanating from a reliable source, would 
possess a high value. 

Messrs. Dr. Johnson, Newberry, Burch, and 
the Secretary were appointed a committee of 
inquiry, with the view of securing the prepara- 
tion of such papers. 

The Secretary announced to the meeting the 
death of the late Rev. Dr. Peck, of this State, 
with some remarks upon his estimable character 
and important services to the people of Illinois. 
The President made a brief address, and offered 
a series of resolutions. 


TENNESSEE. 

TENNESSEE Hisrortoar Sociery.—(Officers, 
vol. i. p. 180). Nashville, April 6. Pres. A. 
W. Putnam in the chair. Numerous and valu- 
able donations have been received since the last 
meeting. Among these were portraits of Dr. 
Felix Robertson, Dr. James Priestley, and Hon. 
Hugh L. White. The President presented the 
following original letter from Lafayette : 


‘On BoarpD THE Natcnez, April 25, 1825. 
“My pear Sirs: 
“T find on my way up the river new testimonies 
of the kindness with which the people and Gov- 
ernor of Tennessee have pleased to honor me. 
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Tennessee, for the collected documents of that | Happy I have been in the acquaintance of the 


Gentlemen you have so frfendly introduced to 
me, and so confident I already am in their good 
feelings in my behalf, that I trust to them for 
the explanation to be added to the letters from 
New Orleans which has no doubt reached you 
after their departure. 

“In consequence of those dispositions, a steam- 
boat has been provided by the State of Louisi- 
ana, and gentlemen from that State and Natchez 
appointed, came on board to take me to St. 
Louis, where engagements, under my own hand, 
at a precise time, have been sent. But I will 
not enter into details, which will be explained 
to you in a manner not less satisfactory, | hope, 
than it has been explained to your kind friends. 

“T shall hasten to come to you, and to offer 
you in person the kind tribute of my lively grati- 
tude and affectionate respect. 

“ LAFAYETTE.” 


“Tam under an additional obligation to the 
Tennessee Gentlemen for their accepting the 
invitation to come with us to St. Louis.” 


The Society, with the citizens, will celebrate 
the 1st day of May, in commemoration of J/uy 
Day, 1780, the date of the anomalous Pro- 
visional Government adopted by the first set- 
tlers in Middle Tennessee, at the ‘ Robertson 
Station,” (where is now the city of Nashville). 

May 4th.—At the Capitol—President A. W. 
Putnam presiding. 

The resolution of Mr. Meigs, heretofore offered, 
to have four grades of membership (Honorary, 
Corresponding, Active, and Life members) was 
taken up and adopted. , 

The librarian announced a long list of valuable 
donations. 

The annual election of officers resulted in the 
reélection of the old board. 

President—Col. A. W. Putnam. 

Vice-President—Thomas Washington, Esq. 

Treasurer—Wm. A. Eichbaum, Esq. 

Corresponding Sec.—R. J. Meigs, Jr., Esq. 

Recording See.—A. Nelson. 

Librarian—John Meigs. 

Atter the election of Corresponding members, 
and the adoption of a vote of thanks to those 
who assisted in the celebration of the Ist inst., 
the Society adjourned. : 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Massacnusetrrs Historica Socrery.—April 
8.—Annual meeting, Hon. Robert C. Winthrop 
in the chair. 

The President communicated the following 
letter, presenting a fine portrait of Sir Richard 
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Saltonsts ul, one of the eminent founders of Mas- | 
sac husetts, who had the courage to rebuke reli- 
gious persecutors when they were doing their 
work - 


“ Boston, April 7, 1858. 


“ To the Hon. R. C. Winthrop, President Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society. 


“My pear Sre: | have sent to the rooms 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society, at the 
request of my uncle, Mr. Charles Sanders, of 
Cambridge, a copy of the portrait of Sir Richard 
Saltonstall. 

“The original portrait, painted by Rembrandt, 
in the year ‘1644 (Sir Richard being ambassador 
to Holland at the time), is a most admirable 
work of art. He was, as you are aware, the 
first-named associate of the six original patentees 
of Massachusetts; one of the first assistants, 
and with Viscount Say and Seal, Lord Brooke 
and others, was one of the patentees of Connec- 
ticut. In April, a.v. 1630, with your illus- 
trious ancestor, Gov. Winthrop, he sailed in the 
Arbella from Yarmouth for Salem, where he 
arrived the 12th June of that year. There is 
every reason to believe that though he remained 
on these shores not quite a year, yet, leaving 
his sons to help in the good work, he ever re- 
tained the strongest affection for the home of 
their adoption, and by his efficient superintend- 
ence of its interests in England, was of eminent 
service to the colony. Dr. Bond, in his History 
of Watertown, after briefly reviewing his ser- 
vices, says: ‘A character in all points so exem- 
plary, so good and so great, so exempt from any 
seeming blemish or defect, it is not easy to find 
among the early worthies of New England; and 
his honorable descent and the superior social 
position so evidently conceded to him by the 
other adventurers, are feeble claims to our re- 
spect compared with his eminent personal worth.’ 

“Mr. Sanders told me that his great admira- 
tion for the pure, liberal, and high-toned charac- 
ter of Sir Richard Saltonstall induced him to 
present his portrait to the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society. 
stood as simply carrying out my uncle’s request 
in this matter, I am, my dear sir, with sincere 
regard, your very obedient servant, 

“ LEvERETT SALTONSTALL.” 


Col. Aspinwall, after a few introductory re- 
marks, in which he paid a just tribute to Sir 
Richard Saltonstall, offered a resolution express- 
ing the great gratification of the Society in add- 
ing this portrait to their gallery, and offering 
their cordial thanks to Mr. Charles Sanders for 
so acceptable a gift. 

William Brigham, Esq., read the annual report 
of the Standing Committee, reviewing the gene- 


Hoping that I shall be under-’ 
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wl ‘eundiite of the Society, and suggesting 
various measures for the future. 

tev. Dr. Lothrop made an elaborate report 
on the library, which states, that more than a 
thousand pamphlets and volumes had been added 
during the past year. The library of the Society, 
including the Dowse collection, now cont: 1ins 
13,000 bound volumes and 12,000 pamphilets, 
and a collection of MSS. growing richer every 
day. A catalogue is nearly ready for printing, 
and will only await the necessary provision of 
funds for the purpose. 

Dr. Shurtleff, cabinet-keeper, in a brief report, 
stated the condition of the rarities, and the 
necessity of further accommodation to allow of 
their display. 

The Society then elected the following officers 
for the year ensuing:—President, Robert O. 
Winthrop; Vice-Presidents, Jared Sparks, David 
Sears; Recording Secretary, Chandler Robbins; 
C orresponding Secretary, Joseph Willard; 7rea- 
surer, Richard Frothingham, Jr.; Librarian, 
Samuel K. Lothrop; Cabinet-Heeper, Nathaniel 
B. Shurtleff; Standing Committee, George Liver- 
more, Thomas Aspinwall, Emory Washburn, 
Lorenzo Sabine, Charles Deane. 

The reports of the various committees bear 
just testimony to the value of the service ren- 
dered to the cause of historical inquiry by their 
President, and his reélection was cordial and 
unanimous. Interesting remarks were made 
during the meeting by Mr. J. ©. Gray, Gov. 
Clifford, Rev. Dr. Ellis, and others, on matters 
connected with the welfare of the Society. 


American ANTIQUARIAN Soorety.— Worcester, 
April 28th. In the absence of the President, 
Hon. Stephen Salisbury, who is travelling in 
Europe, Hon. Levi Lincoln, Vice-President, took 
the chair. 

The minutes of the annual meeting of last Oc- 
tober were read. 

Hon. Isaac Davis for the Council, presented 
the report of that body. The report states that 
the establishment of the new funds for book- 
binding and publication has rendered desirable a 
re-adjustment and re-naming of the various 
funds of the Society, which have heretofore 
been known under various temporary names, 
not wholly avpropriate. On the report of a 
committee of the Council, who studied with 
strict attention the wishes and conditions made 
known in the will of Dr. Thomas, the founder 
of the Society—-all the funds have been re- 
arranged under the following heads: 

The Librarian’s and General Fund, 

Fund for Collection and Research, 

Book-binding Fund, . ... . 

Publishing Fund, . . . . « « 


2,249 48 
838 55 
5.405 37 
5,347 30 


$40,840 70 


) 
7 
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The council have provided for a systematic 
course of inquiry and record in the department 
of the investigation of the monuments of aborigi- 
nal antiquity, under the supervision of Mr. 
Haven, the Librarian. This inquiry and record 
will include not only the elucidation of particu- 
lar monuments, but an observation of the condi- 
tion and progress of the archeological informa- 
tion connected with the aboriginal history of 
the whole country. 

The Treasurer’s report was thea read, giving 
the details of the condition of the various funds, 
of which the value has been stated above. 

Mr. Haven, the Librarian, read his report. It 
went at length into a consideration of the 
specific provinces vof different public libraries. 
The number of volumes added to the library 
since the meeting in October was 122; the num- 
ber of pampliets 1371. 

On motion of Hon. R. O. Winthrop, all the 
reports were accepted and referred to the council, 
with directions to print such parts as they deem 
advisable. 

The reports having been thus disposed of, it 
was 

Resolved, That the death of Hon. Thomas 
Kinnicutt, of Worcester, as formally announced 
tous, in Report of the Council, at this first meeting 
of the Society since its occurrence, calls for an 
expression of the deep regret which was felt by 
us all on hearing of that sudden event in January 
last ;—that Judge Kinnicutt was endeared to us 
by the most amiable and estimable qualities of 
mind and heart, while his intelligence, acquire- 
ments, and unbending integrity, secured for him 
the confidence and respect of all who knew him; 
and that we cannot but regard his death asa 
severe loss both to this Suciety, of which he was 
so valued and devoted a counsellor, and to the 
community which he served so faithfully, in so 
many interesting and important relations, 

The following gentlemen, having been nomi- 
nated by the Council, were elected members of 
the Society, to fill existing vacancies: Dr. Henry 
Bond, of Philadelphia; Thomas C0. Amory, Jr., 
of Boston; Pedro I., Emperor of Brazil; Dr. 
Edwin H. Davis, of New York. 


NEW YORK. 


Amerioan Ernnotocicat Society.—(Officers, 


p. 145, vol. ii.) April 19.—Dr. Hawks (Vice- 
President), presiding. 

Mr. Folsom, chairman of the committee ap- 
pointed at the last meeting to report on the 
expediency and the means of continuing the 
excavation of ancient Western Mounds, reports 
in favor of “invoking the codperation of friends 
of science in different parts of the United States, 
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in this great and important work,” and of pre- 
paring for publication in the newspapers “a 
brief account of the number and situation of the 
known earth works in the United States, their 
different classes, the history and results of the 
explorations already made, with directions, for 
selecting such mounds for examination as may 
contain most valuable relics, for making stfrveys, 
measurements, and excavations, as well as for 
recording discoveries and observations, preserv- 
ing relics, and making models and drawings of 
perishable objects.” Also, “ particularly to re- 
quest persons residing in the neighborhood of 
such ancient works, who may possess the means 
of undertaking their exploration, that they unite 
in encouraging and executing this interesting 
task, and communicate the results of their labors 
to this Society, through the Recording Secre- 
tary, Theodore Dwight, Esq., of the city of New 
York.” 

The report was adopted with the resolutions; 
after which, on motion of Mr. Folsom, Dr. Davis 
was requested to prepare a brief paper on the 
number and position of the mounds, and another 
on the proper manner of making explorations, 
with an invitation to the friends of discoveries 
to make contributions towards defraying the 
expénse of such labors. 

A subscription was then opened for the same 
purpose, and two hundréd dollars were sub- 
scribed by members. 

The Librarian (George H. Moore, Esq.,) pre- 
sented and read to the Society, the translation 
of the letter of “Father Kino,” the original 
Spanish of which is in the ‘Collection of Docu- 
ments for the history of North America,” at 
Mexico, “made pursuant to a royal order, Feb- 
ruary 21, 1790,” consisting ef thirty-two 
volumes, the first of which containing the Museo 
of Boturini, is lost. The letter contains an ac- 
count of the great public celebration performed 
September 15, 1798, by the priests, accompanied 
by public officers, people, and Indians, in the 
town of Dolores, on the occasion of placing “a 
very beautiful and rich image of our Lady of 
Remedios in the church of our Lady of Dolores, 
until the neat-painted chapel in the new town 
of our Lady of Remedios should be so far finished 
as to receive it.” 

The chairman thought this the earliest notice 
he fiad heard of the Apaches. The subject of 
mounds having been again introduced, the chair- 
man remarked that one of the earliest notices 
of the western mounds was published by Bishop 
Madison, in a Philadelphia magazine. Dr. 
Ilawks also gave a brief account of one of the 
mounds which he formerly dug into. It was 
about twenty feet in diameter, and full of the 
remains, skeletons, of various sizes, placed with- 
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out regularity, in all positions. The tradition 
among the inhabitants was, that there had been 
a hurried interment, after a battle, or some other 
great calamity. His opinion was, that an Indian 
village near the spot had been destroyed at some 
remote period, and the bodies of the slaughtered, 
men, women, and children, hastily thrown to- 
gether in common burial-place. Dr. Francis 
suggested that the dead might have been victims 
of the small pox, but Dr. H. thought the period 
was anterior to the discovery of America, before 
which that disease appears to have been un- 
known. It has since made dreadful ravages 
among various native tribes, especially the Man- 
dans, whom Mr. Catlin supposed for a time had 
been quite extirpated by it, though it was after- 
wards found that a few escaped and survived. 
It is a well known fact, that the small pox (?) had 
depopulated the country near Plymouth, Mass., 
a few months befvre the landing of the Pilgrims, 
but it is also recorded that the disease had been 
brought there by a ship. . 


New Yorx Histroricat Soomry.—(Officers, 
p. 55, vol. ii) April 20th.—President in the 
chair. This was a special meeting, called for 
the purpose of hearing papers on important pas- 
‘sages of American history. 

Mr. Moore, the librarian, communicated a let- 
ter from the Hon. Henry C. Murphy, our minis- 
ter at the Hague, transmitting a translation by 
Mr. Murphy of a letter of the first minister of 
the Dutch Reformed Church in the United 
States, written at “ Manhattas, New Netherlands, 
Aug. 11th, 1628.” This letter, Mr. Moore said, 
carried. us back five years earlier in the history 
of the regular ministration of the gospel in New 
York, and added one more to fhe list of early 
clergymen. 


nection with the history of the church. It was 
the only letter extant, within our knowledge, 
written during the first years of the settlement 
of New York, by any of the adventurers. 

The special committee, to whom it was some 
time ago referred to ascertain the place where 
Col. Knowlton, of revolutionary memory, fell, 
was continued, and Messrs. Benson J, Lossing 
and Wm. J, Davis were added to it. 

The paper of the evening was by Henry B. 
Dawson, Esq., on the ‘Retreat of the Americans 
through Westchester.” The events of which it 
treated were highly interesting, especially to 
New Yorkers, and of the adjacent counties on 
Long Island and up the Hudson. Mr. Dawson 
discussed, with great minuteness, the incidents 
connected with the collisions of American and 
British arms on this Island and Westchester 
county. 


This letter also possessed a peculiar | 
interest, independent of its impertance in con- | 
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May 4th.—Monthly meeting, President in the 
chair. 

Donations were announced by the librarian, 
among which were several old and curious songs. 
The paper of the evening was by Col. Thomas 
F. Devoe, on the “‘ New York Markets.” 

In 1675, at the corner of Pearl and Moore 
streets, was erected the Custom-House Bridge 
Market. Old Slip Market followed, in 1691, at 
Hanover street, and continued many years. 
Many of the persons there kept slaves, large 
numbers of whom were executed or transported 
for their share in the slave rebellion. 

The market on Pearl street was one of the 
most extensive in the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, and was frequently used as a public slave 
market. It was used 110 years—until the erec- 
tion of the Fulton Market, in 1822, 

The Bear Market, built in 1762, derived its 
name from the sale in it of the flesh of a bear, 
killed in attempting to cross the North River 
near it, was one of the most important of the 
many markets which followed. 

Col. Devoe concluded by a sketch of the ori- 
gin of the present markets. 

A communication was read from A, P. Halsey, 
President of the Bank of New York, presenting 
the valuable clock of that institution to the So- 
ciety. Mr. De Peyster introduced the subject 
with some historical and anecdotical remarks, 
which will be found in full on another page. 
The statement respecting the growth of the 
city is striking. 

Mr. Brodhead called the attention of the So- 
ciety to the Historical Magazine, a work of great 
value and interest, and urged the members to 
give it a liberal support. Lon. George Bancroft 
earnestly recommended it to all, as a work of 
great importance, and deserving substantial en- 
couragement. 

May 11.—An extra meeting, the President in 
the chair. Mr. E. Boudinot Servoss read the 
paper of the evening, by his father, Thomas L. 
Servoss, narrating “Incidents connected with 
\the battle of New Orleans.” Mr. 8. was a 

Southern merchant, who was instrumental in 
forwarding a portion of the muskets with which 
the Tennesseans did such effective service. 

A second extra meeting of the Society during 
the month was held at the rooms on the evening 
of May 18, when a paper was read by the Hon. 
Gulian C. Verplanck, “Reminiscences of John 
Randolph, of Roanoke.” It was a pleasant anec- 
dotical sketch, in the form of dialogue, narrating 

| the story of an old Virginian loyalist, of Scotch 
birth, who, out of pure Jacobinical feeling and 
hatred of a Hanoverian king, at the outbreak of 
the Revolution, joined the colonists, and with 
whom Culloden was finally avenged at York- 
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town. 
in much agreeable disquisition and narration 
of the ways of Randolph. A handsome com- 
pliment was paid to Mr. Verplanck by Hon. 
George Bancroft, in seconding the resolution of 
thanks. On the same occasion a portrait of Ran- 
dolph was presented by Washington Irving, Esq., 
by letter, an authertic work, a copy of Jarvis’s 
original painting, made by Jarvis himself. 


of a Publication Fund, to consist of 1,000 trans- 
ferable and perpetual shares of $25 each, the 


interest of the capital to be expended in the | 
\ler’s Work, De Motibus Stelle Martis, 1609. 


issue of volumes to the subscribers; an edition of 
1,250 to be printed, one thousand to the sub- 
scribers, the rest to the Society for exchanges, 


etc., none to be sold. The resolution reported by | 


the Executive Committee was referred to that 
committee with power. 


Atpany Institvte.—(Officers, p. 116, vol. ii.) | 


April 27.—At their rooms in the Albany Aca- 
demy, Hon. J. V. L. Pruyn presiding. 

After the usual preliminary business, Mr. 
Munsell read a paper on the burning of books, 
He remarked that the greatest destruction of 
books took place from religious animosity; the 
fomans burned the books of the Jews and the 
Christians; the Jews burnt the books of the 
Christians and the Pagans; and the Christians 
burnt the books of the Pagans and the Jews. 
The first great conflagration of books was that 
of the Alexandrian Library, by order of Julius 
Cesar, forty-seven years before the Christian 
era. It consisted of nearly 700,000 volumes, all 
of which were destroyed. The second Alexan- 
drian Library was burnt by the Saracens, in the 
year 640. It had been established by Cleopatra, 
and contained 300,000 volumes, and 200,000 
rolls. 

No book suffered so many burnings as the 
Bible. The same barbarity was practised in the 
conquest of Mexico by the Spaniards, in the early 
part of the 16th century. 

The riots of 1780, in England, furnish the last 
instance, where the state of civilization did not 
preserve from the savage and destructive fury 
of a mob, the valuable collection of the great 
Earl of Mansficld and Dr. Priestley. 

Of accidental conflagrations of books, that of 
the Royal Library of Teelandic Literature, at 
Copenhagen, in 1847, is the most to be deplored, 
This Library contained more than 2,000 unpub- 
lished manuscripts, and a number of single copies 
of Icelandic books. Previous to that time, in 
1807, the British, by the bombardment of the 
same city, destroyed more than 40,000 Icelandic 
manuscripts. 

The Palais Royal, at Paris, was sacked by the 
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This “leetle anecdote” was envelopéd | 


An | 


eminently practical scheme was also presented | 
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mob in 1848, and the library of Louis Philippe 
thrown out of the windows and burned in the 
Court. 

Dr. Gould gave some account of the progress 
in forming a library for the Dudley Obser- 
vatory. It was begun about two years ago, and 
contains already about 1,000 volumes, at a cost 
of considerably less than $1,000. Among these 
he mentioned Copernicus’ work, De Reveluti- 
onibus Orbium Calestium, 1543,—a copy of the 
original edition, which narrowly escaped destrue- 


| tion by ecclesiastics, and which Copernicus only 


saw printed a few hours before his death. Kep- 
Galileo’s Nuncius Sidereus, 1610, announcing the 
Satellites of Jupiter. Hevelius’s Catalogue of the 
Stars, of which only 20 copies were struck off. 

Gen. De Witt exhibited a drawing of the first 
steamboat ever used on the North River, and in 
fact the first successful steamboat in the world. 
It was represented as it was originally built, 
and also as it appeared after it had been altered 
and improved and called the “ North River.” 

Prof. Murray exhibited to the Institute the 
copy of the medal recently sent by the emperor 
Napoleon III. to Prof. Molinard, The medal was 
struck in execution of a bequest by Napoleon I. 
when at St. Helena, who left a certain sum of 
money to be used in presenting to each soldier 
who had served in the Grand Army, under his 
immediate command, a medal as a memento of 
the emperor’s regard. The present emperor 
has just carried this provision into effect, and 
Prof. Molinard, who served as an officer under 
the Great Napoleon, has received this copy. 

Mr. Pruyn nominated Gilbert L. Wilson, as a 
resident member of the Institute. 

The librarian reported donations, 


AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL AND STATISTICAL 
Soorrty.—May 6.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the American Geographical and Statistical 
Society was held in the small chapel of the 
University, F. A. Conckling, Esq., in the chair. 
After the election of several corresponding and 
active members of the Society remarks were 
made by H. V. Poor, Esq., on the general topo- 
graphy of the United States. He divided the 
country into four sections; 1st. that lying be- 
tween the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific 
Ocean, which is mostly a desert country, from 
5,000 to 7,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
2d. The great valley of the Mississippi, the most 
fertile, and destined to be the most important 
portion of the continent. 3d. The basin of the 
great lakes, and the river St. Lawrence. 4th. 
The slope between the Alleghanies and the At- 
lantic. These remarks were illustrated by refer- 
ence to a map of the United States, twenty-six 
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by seventeen feet, intended to be sent to Eng- 
land, under the auspices of the Society. Mr. 
Poor was followed by Rev. Dr. Adamson in 
some remarks in continuation of the same sub- 
ject, and a desultory conversation succeeded, in 
which several gentlemen took part. 

Mr. Conckling (A. Russell, Esq., in the chair) 
called the attention of the Society to a report 
of Dr. Rink’s address before the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of London, in which the cor- 
rectness of Dr. Kane’s statements in regard to 
discoveries in the Arctic Ocean is disputed, and 
on his motion it was voted that the foreign cor- 
responding secretary be requested to procure a 
copy of Dr, Rink’s address, in order that the 

recise nature of the doubt in regard to Dr. 

ane may be understood, and the proper steps 
taken to ascertain the truth of the case. After 
considerable conversation among the members, 
in which Messrs, Jay, Blunt, Harrison and others 
took part, as to the statements of Dr. Kane in 
his address before the Society, on his return from 
the expedition, the meeting adjourned. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Wvromrne Historica Socrery.— Wilkes’ Barre, 
May 8d.—Capt. Dana in the chair. 
The reports of several committees were read 


and adopted, several new members elected, and | 
| ported here. 


other important business done. The report of 
the Finance Committee was very interesting, 
and was adopted. 

On Thursday, April 22d, the committee met 


the surviving officers and members of the Wy- | 


oming Monument Association, agreeably to ap- 
pvintment, at the residence of Hon. John N. 
Oonyngham, and received from them an abstract 
of proceedings, with reference to the subject of 
the Conference, viz.: the transfer of the rights, 
powers, and property, of the Wyoming Monnu- 
ment Association to the Historical Society, for 
the purpose of improving and protecting the 
Wyoming Battle Monument and grounds. It is 
the intention of the Society to inclose the Monu- 
ment with a substantial iron fence. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Ruopsz Istanp Historicar Soorery.—(Officers, 
vol. ii. p. 109.) Providence, Feb. 2d.—A paper 
was read by Hon. Samuel G. Arnold, on the sub- 
ject of Dr. John Olark and the Rhode Island Char- 
ter of 1663. The events which led to the visits 
of Roger Williams and John Olark of England, 
and afterwards to the obtaining of this charter, 
were narrated. Three special characteristics 
were mentioned as distinguishing it from other 
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colonial charters, given during the same period, 
namely, its distinct acknowledgment of the In- 
dian title to the soil, the recognition of the 
rights of the individual conscience, and its re- 
publican character. One particular object of 
the paper was to refute the errors of historians 
which have led to undeserved slurs on the char- 
acter and course of Clark; and new and very 
interesting evidence was adduced to show the 
oblique influences which were brought to bear, 
by other parties, in the transactions in England, 
which preceded the issuing of this charter. 
This new evidence was listened to with great 
interest. The paper read by Governor Arnold 
is understood to consist of extracts from a work 
on the history of Rhode Island, which has been 
long preparing. 

Numerous donations to the library and cabinet 
were announced, as usual. 

March 10th.—Hon. Walter R. Danforth enter- 
tained the Society with his reminiscences of Pro- 
vidence, extending over a period of sixty-five 
years. A picture of Providence, representing it 
as viewed from a high point on the west side, 
and painted by Worrall, about 1809, as the 
drop-scene of the Providence theatre, was ex- 
hibited, and served as an accompaniment to the 
racy narratives and anecdotes of the speaker. 
The entertainment was exceedingly interesting 
to the hearers, but does not admit of being re- 


At the same meeting a curious paper was 
read, written by Nathaniel Morton, of Plymouth, 
describing Roger Williams, praising some points 
in his character, and closing with a hope “that 
he belongs to the Lord.” 


Hotes and Queries, 


NOTES. 


Partuis Wneatiey’s Porms.—In a letter from 
Mrs. Susannah Wheatley to Samson Occom, 
dated at Boston, March 29, 1773, is the following 
notice of the reception which the Countess of 
Huntingdon gave these poems, and of the way 
in which “ Phillis’ picture” came to be prefixed 
to the first edition. The dedication to the Coun- 
tess is dated June 12, 1778. “Mr. Thornton” 
is the good John Thornton of Clapham, a trus- 
tee and the treasurer of the Indian Charity, and 
one of the pillars of the Countess of Hunting- 
don’s connection. 

The last poem in the published volume—“ A 
Farewell to America ””—is addressed “To Mrs. 
8S. W.” In the first (London) edition, this poem 
is without date, but in a later edition is dated 
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“Boston, May 7, 3.” Duyckinek’s Cyc. of 
Amer. Literature (i, 371) has “ 1775,’ ’—perhaps | 
a typographical error—and states that the in- 
itials 8. W. “belong to Mrs. Susanna Wright, a 
lady of some note for her skill in wax-work.” | 
Another poem, the ‘‘Ode to Neptune, on Mrs. 
W ’s Voyage to England ” (p, 76), was writ- 
ten October 10,1772, 


1773.” 


‘¢ While my Susannah skims the wat’ry main.” 


* * * “T have received a letter from Capt. 
Calef. He had waited upon Mr. Thornton, but 
could not see him; therefore could not write 
anything upon our affairs: we expect him every 
day. My son intends to go home with him. 
* * * The following is an extract from Capt. 
Calef’s letter, dated Jan. 5th: 

“*Mr. Bell (the printer) acquaints me that, 
about five weeks ago, he waited upon the Coun- 
tess of Huntingdon with the poems, who was 
greatly pleas’d with them, and pray’d him to 
read them; and often would break in upon him, 
and say, ‘Is not this, or that, very fine? Do 
read another,’ and question’d him much, whether 
she was real, without a deception? He then 
convineed her by bringing my name in question. 
She is expected in Town in ashort time, when we 
are both to wait upon her. I had like to forget 
to mention to you, she is fond of having the 
book dedicated to her ; 
which she Sid she hardly thought-would be de- 
nied her, that was, to have -Phillis’ picture in 
the frontispiece. So that if you would get it 
done, it can be engraved here. I do imagine it 
ean be easily done, and think would contribute 
greatly to the sale of the book. 
to hear what the old Countess says upon the 
vceasion, and shall take the earliest opportunity 
of wi aiting upon her when she comes to town. 


em $; tu. 1. 


——. 


Tar River.—The Indian etymology 
River, in North Carolina, is supposed by some 
persons to have been anciently called Tor, and 
Torpeo. Our Indian vocabularies for that quar- 
ter are scanty. There is no definite light thrown 
on the subject in Lawson’s short vocabularies of 
1700, when the native tribes still occupied the 
country. In the Tuscarora vocabulary, obtained 
by me in 1845, and published in the Notes on 
the Iroquois, p. 393, the prefixed syllable, Zrah, 
performs an important part in depicting perso- 
nal features and configuration, but it does not 
appear tenable for geographical purposes. The 
monosyllable ar is, however, very common in 
that language, as we hear it in arora, the com- 
pound radix of the tribal name. 

The particle Zar, or Dar in the Troquois, re- 


but one thing she desir’d | 


I am.impatient | 


of Tar | 
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| pr esents a rock standing in the water, as is exem- 
plified in the hi: andsome word On-tar- io (see 
Oneota, p. 13). This name is, however, in the 
| pec vuliar W yandot dialect of the Iroquois. 
On the assumption, which is, however, doubt- 
| ful, that the name of Zar, or Tor, is ‘derived 
| from the Indian dialects, the Iroquois should be 
closely scrutinized. The Tuscaroras were 
seated on the head waters of the Pamlico Sound, 
on the first arrival of Europeans. Still, the 
claim of the Algonquins is not to be overlooked. 
The Wacos and Pampticos, and other Algon- 
quins, occupied the N. ©. coasts. The whole of 
this genus of tribes lack the sound of the letter 
R in their vocabularies, and commute it for ave, 
or a dipthong; whence we may derive the term 
Tau, or Toi, as the name of the river. Possibly 
the term Yau may denote, agreeably to Cusic 
(Ind. Hist., vol. p. 636), Pines in the water, 
although he is speaking of the Neuse, and em- 
ploys the prefixed syllable Caw, in relation to 
that stream, with the substantive terminal oh. 
i. me. Be 

Wasurnaton, D. C. 

Carico Printing iy THE Untrep Statres.—We 
find the following in the Public Ledger, Phila- 
delphia: 

“In an article in the Ledger of the 16th inst., 
signed ‘X,’ it is stated that ‘the first piece of 
calico ever printed on this side of the Atlantic 
was printed at the works of Thorp, Siddall &.Co., 
at Wilmington, Delaware.’ The writer of the 
article must be under a mistake when he says 
he had the information from Mr. Siddall. The 
| works of Thorp, Siddall & Co. were not at Wil- 
mington, Delaware, but between Germantown 
and Branchtown, about six miles north of Phila- 
delphia. The first calico-printing machine used 
in the United States was brought from England 
by Mr. Siddall, in the year 1809, and the first lot 
of goods printed on that machine was brought 
to the city on the 6th of October, 1810. Calico 
had been printed by blocks, some years before, 
near Philadelphia; but machine printing was 
first introduced by Messrs. Thorp, Siddall & Co., 
as above stated.” H: 





ENGRAVINGS OF WASHINGTON AND FRANKLIN.— 
The Paris correspondent of the New Lge Times, 
in the number of that paper for Feb. 1, 1858, 
noticing a sale of furniture belonging to Mr. Parke 
Custis, ‘of Vi irginia, says: “ This gentleman, who 
| lived twenty years in a modest apartment of the 
Faubourg, St. Honoré, in this city (Paris), had 
but one mania, that of collecting portraits of 
Washington and Lafayette. He had collected, it 
is said, 1,176 portraits, engraved, lithographed, 
in bronze, in plaster, or in bust, on foot, on 
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horse, in all forms and in all shapes. Mr. Parke 
Custis, who is now a sexagénaire, is a distant 
relation of George Washington, and is the heir 
of George Washington Parke Custis, lately de- 
ceased. He has returned to the United States 
on account of this death. Mr. Custis intends, 
on his return here, to pack up all his portraits, 
and return with them to his new residence, that 
of his late relative, at Bridge Creek. At the 
same time, he has ordered from the brothers 
Dantan, as ornaments for the vestibule of his 
house, two colossal statues, in marble, of his 
two great heroes.” 

There have been several considerable collec- 
tions of Engravings of Washington in this coun- 
try. I should like to see some account of the 
most noticeable. Perhaps some of the book 
illustrators who read the Historical Magazine can 
give a few entertaining facts on this subject. 

Mota. 


Lake Ixtio1s.—Paschond, in his Geography, 
mentions three lakes in North America: Supe- 
rior, Huron, and J}inois—this last being pro- 
bably what is now Lake Michigan. Monsieur 
de Ja Salle, one of the early discoverers of the 
Mississippi, made it 2,400 miles long, and Pas- 
chond says that great ships may go up it to the 
Illinois River. Fort Pensacola, in New Mexico, 
lat. 29° lon. 91°, the best harbor in the Bay of 
St. Louis (Gulf of Mexico), was taken from the 
Spaniards by the French in 1719. Paschond 
mentions St. Austin, or Augustine, and St. Mat- 
thew, on the Bahama Canal. He divides New 
Mexico into Apalacho, on the north; Corsa, 
west ; Tegeste, or Florida, proper east; and Bay 
of St. Louis, south. In shape, New Mexico is 
likened to the sleeve of a coat. Its lat. 25° to 
39°, long. 83° to 107°—extending 1,000 miles 
from east to west, and 900 miles from north to 
south. C. C. 


A Revorturionary Incipent—Cotonet Jonn 
Wuirt, or tHe Groreia Line.—One of the most 
remarkable feats was performed by this brave 
officer, that occurred during the whole period of 
the Revolutionary war. It is related on the 
authority of Dr. Ramsay, in his History of the 
Revolution in South Carolina, Col. Lee, in his 
Memoir of the War in the Southern Department, 
Major McCall, in his History of Georgia, and by 
Major Garden, in his Revolutionary Anecdotes. 
That while the allied army was engaged before 
Savannah, and while the siege was pending, Col. 
White conceived and executed an extraordinary 
enterprise. Captain French, with one hundred 
and eleven British regulars, had taken post on 
the Ogechee River about twenty-five miles from 


Savannah. At the same place lay five British 
vessels, of which four were armed, the largest 
mounting fourteen guns, and the smallest four. 

Col. White, having with him only Captains 
George Melvin, A. O. G. Elholm, a sergeant and 
three men, on the night of the 1st October, 1779, 
approached the encampment of French, kindled 
many fires, the illumination of which was dis- 
cernible at the British station, exhibiting, by the 
manner of ranging them, the plan of a camp. 
To this stratagem he added another : he and his 
comrades, imitating the manner of the staff, rode 
with haste in various directions, giving orders in 
a loud voice. French became satisfied that a 
large body of the enemy were upon him, and on 
being summoned by White, he surrendered his 
detachment, the crews of the five vessels, forty 
in number, and one hundred and thirty stand of 
arms. Col. White having succeeded, pretended 
that he must keep back his troops, lest their ani- 
mosity should break out, and indiscriminate 
slaughter take place in defiance of his authority, 
and that, therefore, he would commit them to 
three guides, who would conduct them safely to 
good quarters, 

The deception was carried on with so much 
address, that the whole of the British prisoners 
were safely conducted by three of the captors 
for twenty-five miles through the country to the 
American post at Sunbury. 

The affair, notwithstanding the high authority 
above quoted, bears so much the appearance of 
romance, and approaches so near the marvellous, 
as to be doubted by many to the present day. 
The writer has in his possession an original 
document, which fully sustains the facts so far 
as relates the capture of the vessels. It is in the 
hand-writing of Major William Jackson, who 
was the Secretary of the Federal Convention of 
1787, and of which the following is an exact 
copy: 

** Cuas. Town, April 14, 1780. 

“ GENTLEMEN : Please to pay to Jacob Read, 
Esq., Proctor in the cause of the captors, and 
claimants for the vessels taken in Ogechee River 
by Col. White, twenty-five hundred dollars, be- 
ing his fees in said cause, for which I will be 
accountable. I am, gentlemen, 

“Your most ob’t serv’t, 
“ W. JACKSON, 
“one of the Agents of the Army. 

“To Messrs. Colcock & Gibbons, 

“ Vendue Masters.” 


The order is indorsed in the hand-writing of 
Gen. Read, who was a United States Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Col. White, an Englishman by birth, of Irish 
parentage, was a surgeon in the British navy. 
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While on a visit to Barbadoes, he married a lady, 
a native of London, to which place he soon re- 
turned; and having acquired a fortune by his 
profession, he left the navy and embarked for 
America, and settled in Philadelphia, determined 
to make it his future residence. When 


was soon promoted to the rank of Colonel—his 


regiment (the 4th Georgia battalion) being | 


ordered to the South, 


He was severely wounded at the assault at | 


Spring Hill redoubt on the 9th October, 1779 
(where Pulaski fell), and only nine days after the 
capture of French. He succeeded in making his 


escape from the British with Col. Elbert and | 


others—but his wound had so much impaired 

his health that he was obliged to retire from the 

army ; and died soon afterwards in Virginia from 

a pulmonary attack produced by fatigue and ex- 

posure. i, KT. 
SAVANNAH, Ga. 


A New Boox Brace.—Prepare a board of 
light wood, planed in the shape of a book, the 
front painted of a suitable color, and about half 
an inch shorter than the shelf upon which it is 
to be used. Prepare olso a piece of thin hoop 
iron, about six inches long, bent into a semi- 
circle, and tempered so as to form a very elastic 
spring. Fasten this spring with the concave 
side downwards, with two screws in the centre, 
to the bottom of the board, and the brace is 
complete. The two ends of the spring should 
be slightly turned upwards, to prevent the shelf 
from being scratched. 

The brace is applied by simply pressing it on 
to the shelf, with the spring below. One hun- 


dred of these, made for the New York State | 
The | 


Library, cost twelve and a half cents each. 
advantages of them are, that there is no mani- 
pulation necessary in applying them to the shelf, 
that they can be used upon iron shelves as well 
as on wooden ones, that they never get out of 
order, and will last indefinitely, and that they 
are cheap. Where the shelves vary in height, 
the upper end of the board can be cut down 
to the height required. H. A. Hi, 


Tur YouncEest Grapvate.—It is believed that 
the yorngest graduate of any American College 
was William Willard Moore, who graduated at 
Dartmouth College in 1804, at the age of twelve 
years. He was born in Greentield, Mass., Dec. 
12th, 1791, and fitted for college at Peacham, 
Vt., at the Caledonia County Grammar School, 
under the tuitior of its earliest preceptor, Ezra 
Carter, 
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the | 
Revolution commenced he took the oath of alle- | 
giance, and entered the army as Captain, and 


It was lis teacher’s custom to take the | 
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| precocious child on his knee, while hearing his 
| recitations in Greek and Latin. Ile was a bril- 
| liant youth, the pet of his class and of the col- 
lege. At his graduation he took part with two 
| of his oldest classmates in a Hebrew dialogue. 
After leaving college he remained at home a few 
years, then taught at Peacham, Vt., about a 
year, studied French for a time in the college at 
Nicolet, Canada, and then commenced the study 
of law in the office of Stephen Sewall, Esq., at 
Montreal, where he died, Jan. 15th, 1813, at the 
age of twenty-one, P.. i. W. 

Amuerst, Mass., 1858. 

StnauLar TRANSFORMATION OF NameEs.— Rev. 
M. Ferland furnishes the following instance of a 
singular change which the name of a place in 
the vicinity of Quebec has been made to undergo, 
in its translation from English into French : 

“A village was commenced some years ago 
on land belonging to Mr. Shepherd, near the 
Governor’s then residence, and in compliment to 
the proprietor, called Shepherd-ville. This was 
literally translated by the French into ‘ Berger- 
ville The English next seized on this latter 
name, and converted it into Beygarville, which 
again is now turned back into French, aif® 
called Village des quéteurs! <A vile calumny, 
adds M. Ferland, which it will be difticult to 
explain in a century hence.”—WNotes sur les 

> 


Régistres de Quebec, p. 54. b. 


Inp1A Rupper Banps.—India rubber bands 
have been doubtless found handy and convenient 
to many for filing papers. “But it may not be 
generally known that India rubber, in close situ- 
ations (in contact with some substances), has a 
tendency to become heated, its substantial quali- 
ties perish, and by some chemical action become 
destructive to valuable papers with which it 
may come in contact. Having afew years since 
had the overhauling and rearranging of a large 
| lot of papers, I found those which were secured 
by India rubber bands, when filed, materially 
injured, some of them being badly stained, to 
the extent of twelve of fifteen pages, and some 
of the folds nearest the bands in a decaying 
state, as well as the bands themselves. Seeing 
recently an article in the Boston Journal, copied 
from Notes and Queries (London, I presume), on 
the tendency of tissue paper to damage valuable 
engravings, I have thought a,notice of the effect 
of India rubber in contact with paper, might be 
beneficial to the historian, merchant, and public 
generally, and might induce some who have 
| valuable documents in their archives, to occa- 
sionally look to see what state of preservation 
they may be in. N.C. 

CAMBRIDGEPORT, 1858, 
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The following words were found still surviving 
in 1844, at the Indian Pamunkey town, in King 
William county, Va. They were collected by 
Rev. Mr. Dalrymple, who gave me a copy of 
them. C. OC. 

PETERSBURG, Va., April 23d, 1858. 

TonsHEE—son. 
Novuoxsre—daughter. 
Prervcoxka—cat. 
Kayyo—thankfulness, 
O-ma-yau—O my Lord. 
KrnaaNneE—friendship. 
BaskoneE—thank you. 
Erskut—go out dog. 
NixkkuT—one. 
OrwakK—two. 
Kixetock—three. 
Mirrure—four. 
Naunxkirry—five. 
VoMTALLY—Six. 
TALLIkKo—seven, 
Tincpum—eight. 
Yanray—ten. 


Pumapetrura—The site of in Indian Kie- 
quendku, i. e., “The grove of the long pine 
trees,” ; 

PuitapetpHiaA—aA female name. The Earl of 
Dover, who died in 1668, had three daughters, 
one of whom was named Philadelphia— 
Heelyn’s Diary, vol. i. p. 414. C. 0. 

PererssurG, Va., April 23d, 1858. 


QUERIES. 


Earty Porrry.—TI recently had in my posses- 
sion a large folio book, containing about one hun- 
dred pages in manuscript of poetry written about 
1670, but by whom written is unknown. I send 
you the titles of several of the pieces, with a re- 
quest that the author may be identified, if possi- 
ble, by some of your antiquarian readers. The 
author was probably a resident of Cambridge, or 
if not, of Boston or vicinity. 

“A description of fallen man, or fallen man 
described.” 

“The affect of man’s fall, or what man’s fall 


New York Co1ys.—I have in my possession a | hath affected.” 


copper coin, or medal, bearing on the obverse a | 
| the Lord, Mr. William Woodward, minister of 
| the Gospel, hose period of his days was on thie 


Wine bust of Gen. George Clinton, facing the 
right, with merely his name, “‘GrorGE CLINTON.” 


“Upon the death of that worthy servant of 


On the reverse is beautifully defined the arms of | 27th of June, anno 1669.” 


the State of New York, viz.» an ovat shield, 
Dorchester, ho di. 1669.” 


within which water is represented in the fore- 
ground; in the background, mountains and the 
rising sun. 
holding in the left hand a staff, on the top of 


which is the liberty cap: the right hand rests | 


upon the shield. On the ‘left is a female stand- 
ing blindfolded, holding in her left hand a sword, 
which rests also upon the shield; in the right, 
scales. Both females face front. On the top of 
the shield is a half globe, with an eagle stand- 
ing with spread wings, facing liberty on the 
right. At the bottom, in exergue, is the date, 
“1787;” and circular, the word “ Excetsror ;” 
the letter & touches the right foot of Justice, and 
the letter r touches the left foot of Liberty. 
For the purpose of aiding the readers of The 
Historical Magazine in their investigations, I 
have presented a minute description of this 
small monument of history, hoping that any in- 
formation that will in the slightest degree give a 
clue to the origin of this medal, as to the engra- 
ver of the die, where struck, and by whom, or 
any action of the legislature of this State in re- 
lation to coins, will be contributed. As no in- 
formation has yet been brought forward relative 
to the coinage of the New York coins, I think 
it of great importance that inquiries should be 
made at once to settle this point of history. 
Howarn. 


On the right is a female standing, | 


“ Upon the death of Mr. John Minot, Sen’r, of 


“Upon the death of Mr. Zacheriah Sims, Pas- 
tor of the Church of Christ in Charlestone, hoe 
deceased the 28. 11 1670.” 

“An epitaph upon the death of that Honnor- 
abal and most worthy to be very highly esteem- 
ed Mrs. Mary Whitingham (the wife of Mr. Whit- 
ingham) of Boston, the period of her days was 
on the 9th month in the year of our Lord 
anno 1671.” 

“Upon the death of Mr. James Pen, elder of 
the first church in Boston, who finished his 
dayes in the year of our Lord 1671.” 

* These lines weare written upon the Death of 


| Thomas bridg of Camridge, ho ended his dayes 


21. 1 about the eighteenth yeares of his age, 
1673.” 

“The last words and dying word of Lydia 
Stevensun,.” 

“These lines were ocasunaly writen upon the 


| Death of a young maid ho died on the eaigh of 


the 7th month (1671) of a [word blotted] desese 
with and which to home I wished well, was 
visited and throw God’s grace recovered,” 

“These vearses were written upon the Death 
of Joseph Grene of Bostoun (ho died three weeks 
after his wedding in the spring.) son to Ensin 
Grene of Cambridge. 1672 as i remember.” 

“ Another theme on Joseph Greane.” 
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“ These lines were occasionied upon the pre- 
valency of the indians at Sudbury.” 

“On the death of Lydia Stevenson, who went 
to her long home on March 1st, 1675.” 

“ Ooncerning Death and trioumph over Death 
gained by a wright improvement of the gospel, 
painfully written and freely given to his much 
honnered and most worthy to be hi-ly esteem- 
ed [E B].” 

Notwithstanding the orthography, the author 
was a man of considerable mind and genius, 
and his writings are full of quaint ideas and 
forms of expression. Who was he? 

J. GL. 


Boston, 1858. 


A gentleman by the name of Metcalf, in the 
time of the Revolutionary war, 1781, resided in 
Canada, near the line of Vermont, about 25 
miles from St. John’s. He was arrested and 
tried on suspicion of giving aid and comfort to 
the rebels. No proof of the charge being made, 
he was set at liberty and removed to the States. 
A son of his, eight or nine years old, named 
Thomas, lived in Newberry, Vermont, in 1782. 
I should like to be informed if Mr. Metcalf, or 
any of his descendants, are living in the United 
States. D. J. 

Newserry, Vermont. 


ABBREVIATED Worps.—In former times—say 


a eentury and a half, or two centuries ago—it | 


was an almost universal practice with writers, 
in abbreviating certain words of our language, 
to substitute the letter y for th—as y¢ for the— 
y* for that—y™ for them—yrof for thereof, ete., 
etc. Can any curious philologist inform us when 
that practice was introduced, whence the idea 
was derived, and why that particular letter was 
so substituted? A satisfactory account of the 
usage would be gratifying. W. D. 
Mion. Joy.—I have a copy of Belknap’s “Am- 
erican Biography,” which I bought at the sale 
of Mr. E. 3. Corwin’s library. The first volume 
is & presentation copy from the author to “ Mich. 


Joy ;” and there is a letter bound in, addressed to | 


the same person by Belknap himself, dated July 
16th, 1797, thanking him for a copy of “ Near- 
chus,” written by him. Belknap then gives an 
account of his recent visit to the Elizabeth Isl- 
ands, which visit is spoken of in vol. ii., p. 114. 
The letter is really quite interesting. Oan any 
of your readers inform me who “ Mich. Joy” 
was, or what was the “* Nearchus” referred to? 
Thave also a copy of Belknap’s “Discourse to Com- 
memorate the Discovery of America,” also a pre- 
sentation copy tothe same person. From this it 
would seem that Joy was either a friend of Bel- 


| rank and file, killed. 
| 29 rank and file, wounded.” 


| prisoner. 


knap’s, which supposition the style of the letter 
does not exactly confirm, or some person of dis- 
tinction. E. R., Jr. 


Joun P. Boyp.—On the 2d October, 1808, 
John P. Boyd, of Massachusetts, was appointed 
Colonel of the 4th Infantry, ofthe U.S. Army, and 
on the 26th Aug., 1812, he was promoted to the 
rank of Brigadier-General, which he retained 
until the greater part of the army was disbanded 
in 1815, when he retired into private life. He 
was subsequently naval officer of the port of 
Boston, and died there, October 4th, 1830, aged 
62. Gardner’s “Dictionary of the American 
Army,” from which I obtain these particulars, 
adds, ‘was in Mahratta service in East Indies; 
rose to the rank of Commiander of 10,000 ca- 
valry.” Can any one inform me where I can 
obtain any further information in regard to Col. 
Boyd, and especially as to his services in India? 
Ile must have been one of the first American 
soldiers who served in foreign parts subsequent 
to our Revolution. E. R., Jr. 


Capt. BaLrour.—Was the officer of this name, 
who commanded the ‘* Queen’s Guard” (sent to 
protect the Loyalists of Marshfield, Mass., in 
Dec. 1774, by Gen. Gage), the same Capt. B. 
who was General Howe’s aid during the siege? 

Gage’s return of the loss at Bunker’s Hill, 
gives: “4th foot—Capt. Balfour, Capt. West, 
Lt. Barron, Lt. Brown, wounded; 1 sergt., 13 
1 sergt., 1 drummer, and 


Capt. Balfour was subsequently stationed in 


| New York, and while there he told an Ameri- 


can prisoner (who had known Capt. B. in Marsh- 
field), that he came out of the fight at Charles- 
town, with only five men following him, while 
he had entered it with a fullcompany. Persons 
are living who have heard this from the said 
If there is no mistake about it, it is 
an additional proof of the falsity of the official 
returns of the British, for the whole acknow- 
ledged loss of the entire regiment is less than 
in such case, was that of Balfour's single com- 
pany. 

Is there any further account of the Marshfield 
Loyalists, and <alfour’s experiences among 
them, than those items given in Miss Thomas’s 
‘*Memorials of Marshfield,” Windsor’s “ History 
of Duxbury,” Sabine’s “ American Loyalists,” 
and Frothingham’s “Siege of Boston ?” 


J. W. 


“Tae Eyr.”—Your correspondent is mistaken 
with regard to the date of publication of “ The 
Eye” (1805-6)—the first No. having been issued 
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Jan, 7th, 1808, and the last No. Dec. 29th of the 
same year, making 2 vols. 8vo., both of which I | 
have in my possession, I should be glad if any 
one could give some information respecting the 
contributors to the work—as after making dili- 
gent search, I have been unable to make their 
acquaintance; many of the articles are well 
written, though for the most part, their tone 
savors too much of “Qld Fogy” conservatism 
for these progressive times. "The “ Nom-de- 
Guerre which the principal writers used were, 
** Obadiah Optics (editor)”—“ The Stranger ”— 
“The Eye-Lash”—* Robert Rustic”—‘ Mush- 
room ”—‘ The Idler,” ete. 
Who were the gentlemen ? 
May 11th, 1858. 


D. R. E. W. 


Strru’s Virernia.—lI have two copies of Stith’s 
History of Virginia, which appear to be of dif- 
ferent editions. Both are from the press of Wil- 
liam Parks, Williamsburgh, 1747. Each has the 
same title and imprint, the same number of 
pages, and is printed on the same type; but 
there are very numereus typographical varia- | 
tions. The two copies do not always agree page | 
for page, nor line for line; indeed there are 
hundreds of instances of differences in the termi- 
nation of lines. These will be found in almost 
every signature, perhaps in every one but A and 
X. Besides these, there are many other varia- 
tions, 

There are errors in the paging in both copies, 
but these do not occur at the same place in each. 
In one copy, page 256 is followed by 247, mak- | 
ing an error of ten pages, which is continued to 
the end, 331. In the other the paging is correct 
to 304, the next is numbered 295, and then goes 
on to the end, 331, while in each the last page | 
should be 341. 

Were two editions of this work printed in | 
1747 ? B. Franxuin. 

Wasurneron, D. C, 


“The Surrotx Gentleman’s Pocket-Book ; or, 


Merouant’s, Farmer’s anp TRADESMAN’S OOM- 
PLETE ANNUAL AcoountT-BOOK, for 1813,” printed | 
at Ipswich (England), contains the following 
statement : 








“ NEwsPAPERS IN AMERICA.—There are pub- 
lished in the United States 364 newspapers, of 
which 158 are in the interest of the Republicans, 
and 157 in the Federalist party, the others 
neuter. Eight are printed in German, five in | 

Y French, two in Spanish, and the others in Eng- 
* lish. 
prior to the American Revolution. 
gate annual sale is estimated at 
130 per week each paper.” 


Their aggre- 
2,460,640, or 


in 


Nine of these journals were established | 
| use. 


Query—What is | 


the number of newspapers now published in this 
country ¢ 


Witu1am G. Jonnson.—The Canada Gazette 
announces that Sir William G. Johnson, baronet, 
is appointed a ‘“ Commissioner for the Summary 
tris al of Small Causes,” in St. Mathias parish, 
L. ©. Who is this baronet? What was he be- 
fore his elevation ? 

[He is, we believe, great-grandson of Sir Wil- 
liam Johnson, Bart., of the Province of New 
York, who defeated the French General Dieskan, 
at Lake George, in 1755, and son of the late Sir 
Adam Gordon Johnson, |} 


REPLIES. 


Ducking Sroors.—The following may par- 
tially answer the inquiry of “ Buffalo” in the 
Hist. Mag. for March, 1858. 

The Colonial Assembly of the Province of 
Maryland, at the session of 1663-4, chapter 10, 
passed an “ Act for erecting a Pillory, Stocks, 
and Ducking Stools in every county of this Pro- 


| pince.” 


At the same session, chapter 12, another act 
was passed “ for providing trons in each county 
Jor burning malefactors.” 

Both of these acts were repealed by an act of 
1676, chapter 2, and it does not appear that 
Ducking Stools were afterwards provided by the 
province; though so late as 1720, chapter 25, an 


|act was passed to punish the crime of burning 


court-houses by the penalty of death; a person 
then recently convicted of burning Kent county 
court-house having been punished by being 
burnt in the hand ; thus showing that although 
the provincial act for providing these instru- 
ments of torture was repealed, the use of the 
branding-iron was in vogue at a later period; 
and it has not been over fifty years since the 
stocks and pillory were used in the commercia! 
metropolis of Maryland. 
BALtrMore. 


3istops’ Mitres.—The Evening Press, Wart- 
ford, in reply to a query in Vol. II. No. I., says: 
“ Dr. Seabury, the first Bishop of the Diocese 
of Connecticut, wore a mitre when engaged in 
the more public and solemn duties of his sacred 
office, and although it is not certainly known, it 
is believed he always wore it on such occasions. 
The mitre worn by him is now in the library of 
Trinity College, and seems to have done good 
service by the manner in which it is worn by 
It is of black satin with a cross in front, 
wrought with a needle in gold thread. A glory 
wrought in lite manner, surrounds the cross. 
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and on the back, in a position corresponding to 
the glory, is a crown of thorns wrought in the 
same manner, 
a band which shows three golden fillets parallel 


8.] 


to each other, and each of the two summits ends | 


in a metallic cross, once gilt, but now of the hue 
of copper. There are two faded ribbons, about 
two inches broad, which hang down, one on 
each side, terminating in a fringe of golden 
thread. The size of the mitre indicates a very 


large head.” 


TeLecramM.—In the February number of vol. 
ii. p. 62, you quote from London Notes and 
Queries as follows: ‘The oldest date given to 
this word is yet two years ago, and its earliest 
habitat the U.S. It may be carried farther, for 
it was used in Liverpool four years ago, and 
nearly as long ago in London.” 

I have used the word for seven or eight years, 
I think; but as we do not keep copies of our 
telegraphic communications, it would give me 
some trouble to prove the earliest use I have 
made of it, unless the telegraph offices have the 
record; but I have a press copy of a letter, dated 
8th Jan., 1853, in which I acknowledge receipt 
of telegram trom James Williamson, N. Y.; and 
no doubt, I can with patience and research, find 
much earlier dates, but this is sufficient to 
establish the earliest use of the word. 

John McAllister, Jr., Esq., first threw out a 
suggestion that such a word would be an appro- 
priate one; and finding frequent necessity for 
replying to telegraphic dispatches, I at once 
adopted the word telegram. 

F, R. Baoxus. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


W. M. Prazp’s Onaraves.—I have a news- 
paper clipping, which says the answer to the 
ninth charade in the 1854 edition of Praed’s 
Poems is ‘* Peacock,” and says vows were made 
“before the peacock and the ladies.” The 
following extract may corroborate this view. 
In Smollett’s Adventures of Sir Launcelot 
Greaves, chapter ninth, Crabshaw makes a re- 
quest of his master: “In the name of St. George 
for England, I beg a boon, Sir Knight, and thy 
compliance I demand, before the peacock and 
the ladies.” 

Whether the vow be a burlesque or not, Praed 
no doubt saw this passage, which would be sufti- 
cient authority for a charade. OrepI1A. 


“ Booxs Printep in 1446 wirn a Dare.” 
(vol. i. p. 337, vol. ii. p. 22.)—Brunet, in his 
Manuel du Libraire, vol. iii. p. 85, mentions a 
book published in 1446, viz.: “ Lampshey 
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| (Frater Joannes). Speculum conscientiw, ete. 
| Impressum Spire per Conradum hist. Anno Do- 
mini MCCCCXLYV1.(sic), pet. in 4. de 21 ff. caract. 
goth.” This book was sold at auction in Paris 
tor 86 frances, July, 1830, at rue des Bons 
Enfants, 28, Salle Silvestre. Panzer, however, 


| in his Annales Tupographici, conjectures that the 


date was erroneous, that the letter L was sub- 
stituted for C; and consequently it ought to 
read XCVI. (96), instead of XLVI. (46). 

It is known that the art of printing was prac- 
tised in China about the year of Christ 927; 
consequently it was an Asiatic invention, and 
was introduced into Europe about the year 
1420, probably by some European acquainted 
with their printed tablets. Carved wooden 
blocks and printing on one side of the paper only, 
was first used and practised in Europe in the 
same manner as in China, and specimens of that 
style of printing are still extant. A complete 
copy of the “Historia Sancti Johannis Evange- 
liste,” ete, printed before movable types were 
invented, between 1420 and 1439, exists in the 
Imperial Library of Vienna, in the reyal library 
of England, and in the library of Earl Spencer ; 
also copies of three other books printed about 
the same time, before 1439, viz. : 

“Speculum humane Salvationis.” 

The third book, with the same cuts, with 
Dutch prose. 

The fourth, entitled, ‘‘ Ars moriendi, or Specu- 
lum morientium,” in which the good and bad 
angels are contending for the soul of a dying 
person. 

The Bible was printed at Mentz in 1450 by 
Fust and Gutenberg; and a subsequent edition 
in 1462, in two volumes folio, was printed at the 
same place by Fust and Schoeffer, his son-in- 
law, with movable types; and the same persons 
published in 1457 the “Codex Psalmorum,” or 
Psalter—the capitals were of wood, and the 
small letters of metal, but the types (says Meer- 
man) were cut, not cast. The first book with 
improved cast types, entitled ‘“Durandi Ra- 
tionale,” was printed at Mentz in 1459. The 
copy of the ‘‘ Codex Psalmorum” in the imperial 
library at Vienna ends with the following 
words :— 

“‘ Presens Psalmorum Codex venustate capita- 
lium decoratus, rubricationibusque sufficienter 
distinctus, ab inventione artificiosa imprimendi 
ac characterisandi, absque calami exaracione sic 
efligiatus, ad eusebiam dei industrie est consum- 
matus per Joannem Fust civem Moguntinum, et 
Petrum Schoeffer de Gernsheim, anno Domini 
millesimo CCCCLVII. in Vigilia Assumptionis.” 

Copies of this book, published in 1457 and in 
1459, may be found in the library of Earl 
Spencer and in the royal library of England; 
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besides these there are only four others known 
to be extant. 

In 1465, “The Institutes of Lactantius,” and 
in 1467 “Cicero’s Familiar Epistles,” 
printed at Rome, by Sweynhem and Pannatz. 

In 1469, “ Pliny’s Natural History,” in Roman 
types, was printed by John de Spira at Venice. 

In 1470, printing was practised at Paria, 
Cologne and Milan. 

In 1472, at Florence, Padua, Parma, Mantua, 
Verona and in Saxony. 

A very complete copy of the jirst edition of 
“Tacitus,” printed at Venice in 1470, was pur- 
chased at auction in Paris, Jan. 4, 1852, for 200 
francs, by Mr. Coppinger of Boston. 

A copy of “ Valerius Maximus,” printed in 
1471, is owned by the Connecticut Historical 
Society. 

William Caxton, who printed in Bruges in 
1468 “ Recuyel of the History of Troy,” returned 
to England, and in 1474 printed “ Zhe Game at 
Chess,” which was the jirst book printed in Eng- 
land; and subsequently printed many other 
bnoks, until he died in 1491. His biography is 
given in Ames and Herbert’s ‘“ Typographical 
Antiquities,” vol. i. p. 1. It would be equally 
interesting to know the name of the jirst printer 
and the jirst book printed in America—in South 
and North America, and in each State of the 
United States. 

Mr. Jsaiah Thomas, who published in 1810 
two commendable volumes on the “ History of 
Printing in America,” does not give us the place 
where, or the date when, it was jirst introduced 
into the Spanish provinces, although he says, 
“it is certain that printing was executed both in 
Mexico and Peru before it made its appearance 
in the British North American Colonies.” Nor 
does he give what we wish to know, the name 
of the jirst printer and the jirst book printed. 
The earliest press named by him is one estab- 
lished in Mevico in 1604. 

The first book named by Thomas is “ Mar- 
tinez (Henrico) History of New Spain,” folio, 
printed at Mexico, a.p. 1606. 

The first Peruvian book is “ Arriago (P. Pablo 
Jos. de) Extirpacion de la Idolatria de Peru,” 
quarto, printed at Lima, 1621. 

In 1638 a printing press was purchased in 
England by the Rev. Jesse Glover, and presented 


to the College begun at Cambridge, Mass. ; and | 
the first work issued from the press in 1639 was | 
the “ Freeman’s Oath,” printed by Stephen Day, | 
a descendant, it is supposed, of John Day, an | 


eminent printer in London, who (says Herbert, 
vol. i. p. 614) was born in St. Peter’s parish, 


Dunwich, in Suffolk, and died 23d July, 1584, | 


and was buried in the parish church of Bradley- 
Parva, in the county of Saffolk, and left a son, 
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| Richard Day, who was a printer in London in 
1581. This Richard was possibly the father of 
Stephen Day, of Cambridge, N. E., abovenamed. 

The first book printed in Connecticut is enti- 
tled ‘A Confession of Faith, owned and con- 
sented to by the Elders and Messengers of the 
Churches in the Colony of Connecticut, in New 
England, assembled by Delegation at Saybrook, 
September 9, 1708. 

“New London: Printed by Timothy Green, 
MDCCIX. New London in N.E.: printed by 
Thomas Short, 1710.” 

In 1710 Thomas Short reprinted “ The Confes- 
sion of Faith,” which had been printed by 
Timothy Green in 1709; adding thereto another 
book, entitled “‘The Heads of Agreement as- 
sented to by the United Ministers, formerly 
called Presbyterian and Congregational ; and also 
Articles for the Administration of Church Dis 
cipline, unanimously agreed upon and consented 
to by the Eiders and Messengers of the Churches 
in the Colony of Connecticut, in New England, 





assembled by Delegation at Saybrook, Septem- 
ber 9, 1708. New London: Printed by Thomas 
Short, 1710. Reprinted by Timothy Green, 
1760.” Both works number 118 pages, bound in 
one volume. 

Thomas, in vol. i. p. 406, erroneously says, 
“The Saybrook Platform of Charch Discipline,” 
printed in 1710 by Thomas Short, was the jirst 
book printed in Connecticut; but it seems that 
Timothy Green published at New London in 
1709 (one year previous) “ The Confeasion of 
Faith,” which wis reprinted in 1710 by Thomas 
Short. 

Timothy Green printed at New London in 
1725 a book not mentioned by Thomas, p. 407, 
vol. i., viz., ** Poetical Meditations, being the 
Improvement of some vacant hours; by Roger 
Wolcott, Esq., with a Preface by the Reverend 
Mr. Bulkley of Colchester.” 

Printing presses were established in 1754 at 
New Haven; in 1764 at Hartford; in 1773 at 
Norwich; at Middletown in 1785. 

At Newport, in Rhode Island, in 1782. 

At Portsmouth, in New Hampshire, in 1756. 

At or near Philadelphia, in Pennsylvania, in 
1687, Wm. Bradford printed “ An Almanack.” 

At New York, in 1698, Bradford reprinted 
“ The Laws of the Colony of New York,” in a 
folio volume. 

In New Jersey, at Woodbridge, in 1751, by 
James Parker, who, in 1752, printed a folio 
edition of the laws of the province. 

In 1761, at Wilmington, in Delaware, a press 
was established by James Adams. 





In Maryland, “* A complete Collection of the 
'Laws of Maryland” was printed by William 
| Parks in 1727, at Annapolis. 
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ing press at Williainsburg in 1729. One hundred 
and twenty-two years after its settlement, 
Chalmers remarks that Sir William Berkeley, 
who was governor of the colony 38 years, in his 
twenty-third answer to the inquiries of the 
Lords of the Committee for the Colonies in 1671, 
says, “ I thank God we have not free schools nor 
printing; and I hope we shall not have these 
hundred years, For learning has brought dis- 
obedience and heresy, and sects into the world; 
and printing has divulged them and libels against 
the government. God keep us from both.” And 
Lord Effingham, who was appointed governor in 
1683, was ordered expressly ‘*‘ to allow no person 


to use a printing press on any occasion whatso- | 


ever.” There was but one printing house in the 
colony until 1766. 


At Newbern, in North Carolina, a press was | 


established in 1754 by James Davis, who in 
1778 printed an edition of the laws of North 
Carolina. 

In 1730 Eleazar Phillips, of Boston, opened a 
printing house in Charleston, South Carolina. 

James Johnston (a Scotchman) in 1762 intro- 
duced printing into Savannah, Georgia. 

In February, 1781, Judah Paddock Spooner 
and Timothy Green published “The Vermont 
Gazette; or, Green Mountain Post Boy,” in 
Westminster, Vermont. 

In 1786, John Bradford began printing at Lex- 
ington, in Kentucky. 

In 1793, R. Roulstone, from Massachusetts, set 
up a press at Knoxville, in Tennessee. 
In 1795, S. Freeman and Son 

printing into Cincinnati, Ohio. 

It is desirable that some person, who has lei- 
sure for such researches, weuld continue the sta- 
tistics of printing and the title of the first book 
and name of the first newspaper in each State or 
Territory of this country. oP. 


MIDDLETOWN, Conn., 1858. 


introduced 


Norumpraua.—A correspondent asks an ex- 
planation of the import of “ Norumbegua,” an 
ancient historical name of the coast of central 
Maine. 

From the examination I have been able to give 
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These three words, uttered in the combined 
} sounds of Norumpik, would mean simply “ our 
‘good”—in the sense of delightsome—“ place of 
residence,” or, if you please, capital. 

| Hence, the ancient Norumbegua and Arumbee, 
‘or Ariambe—of historic fame—are of the same 
import, and probably represented the same abo- 
|riginal ideas; for Norumbegua, bereft of its 
possessive prefix N, leaves us Ourimbegua, 
| Oorimpik, or Arimbre, as the great descriptive 
| element in the body of the word, meaning chief 
city, or capital, residence of the king, place of 
the palace, as more fully expressed in English 
ideas. 8. 

| WiscasseT, 1858. 


| 
| 


| Dr. Keatine.—The Dr. Keating referred to 
|is probably the Rev. Thomas Keating, D.D., 
whose name appears among the subscribers to 
| Carey’s 1790 Bible, and who was in that year at 
Charleston. 

By a letter of Bishop England in the Annales 
| de la Propagation de la Foi VI. 216, it appears 
that Dr. Keating was the second pastor of the 
| Catholics in Charleston, and remained in that 
| city from 1790 to 1792, when ill heaith com- 
pelled him to withdraw to Philadelphia, where 
he died. J. GS. 
| 
| Gariticks—A word long since out of general 
use; it was the name of a woollen cloth made at 
Gorlitz, a town in Prussia, about sixty miles east 
of Dresden. Bic Wa ie 

PHILADELPHIA, May 12th. 


| Tue AmertoaAn Revotution.—If “ Twenty- 
| four” will look into The American Review, New 
| York; Swords, 1805, II., 25, he will find notice 
| of, and extracts from, a work which may be a 
subsequent edition of that he mentions, and the 
|name of whose author he inquires for. It is 
| entitled: “The American Revolution, written in 
| scriptural or ancient historical style. By Rich- 
ard Snowden.” 12mo. Baltimore, pp. 360. 
The following is one of the extracts from this 
| edition : 
“ And the spoil and captives were brought to 


to its composition and significancy, I am inclined the camp, and Montgomery, the chief captain, 
to the opinion that it is not a proper name, but a| when he saw the black dust, commanded tho 
series of aboriginal sounds, represented by seve- destroying Engine should be set to work, and 
ral words, and an English corruption of the | the noise thereof was like the noise of Mighty 
sounds, having the force of the possessive pro- | thunders, E. B. OO. 
noun in the native tongue expressed by the letter 
N, meaning owr—the adjective “ourine” (lingua 
Franca) meaning “good,” as agreeable to the 
senses—and the noun “pik” (sometimes “ peag”) 
meaning a place of residence, a home, or town- 
like abode, 


Obituary. 


At Paris, March 20, J. Appison Tuomas. He 
was born in Tennessee, was a Graduate of West 
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Point of 1834, and was afterwards Commandant 
of Cadets at the Academy, with the rank of 
Captain. 
studied law, and became a partner in the law 
firm of Kent, Davies & Thomas, of this city. 


Mr. Marcy, when Secretary of State, appointed | 


him counsel for the American claimants under 
the International Commission appointed to settle 
the disputed claims between England and the 
United States, of which he published a report. 
He was subsequently Mr. Marcy’s Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, succeeding Mr. A. Dudley Mann. 
On his retirement from this office, he joined his 
family in Paris, whence he wrote occasional let- 
ters to the New York Hvening Post. That jour- 
nal (April 13) pays a warm tribute to his per- 
sonal qualities. 


At New York, April 12, the Hon. Toomas R. 
Wuirney, formerly Member of Congress from 
this city. He devoted a considerable portion of 
his life to literary pursuits, being at one time 
editor of the Sunday News, and a frequent con- 
tributor to the press and periodical literature. 
Ilis poetical works, the best known of which is 
the “‘ Ambuseade,” have been published in one 
volume. His last work, “ American Policy De- 
fended,” published about a year ago, is an expo- 
sition of the objects and policy of the American 
movement. Mr. Whitney has also been a promi- 
nent politician, having been a member both of 
the Senate and Assembly, and in the last Con- 
gress represented the Fifth or Williamsburgh 
district of this State. He identified himself 
strongly with the American party, and was a 
supporter of Mr. Fillmore in the last presidential 
sampaign, although illness prevented him from 
taking any prominent part in it. His health was 
much impaired by his residence in Washington, 
and since then has gradually declined. Last 
winter he took a voyage to Puerto Cabello, in 
South America, whence he returned about three 
weeks ago, without having experienced any re- 
lief. He was a native of this city, and about 54 
years of age. 


At New York, April 18, at her residence in 
Clinton Place, AnN«, relict of the late Richard 
V. Morris, aged 85 years. The death of this ex- 
cellent lady, remarks the 7ribune, deserves more 
than a passing notice, as she belonged to a class 
of matrons now extinct—a type of the mothers 
and grandmothers of our republic. Mrs, Morris 
was the grand-daughter of Mr. Walton, who 
built the house so long known as the old “ Wal- 
ton House,” in Pearl street. Her husband, the 
late Richard V. Morris, served in the navy, at- 
taining the rank of Commodore. He was the 
youngest son of Lewis Morris, of Morrisania, 
one of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
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pendence. The three older brothers of Richard 
V. Morris followed the noble example of their 
father, and gave their personal services to their 
country during the Revolutionary struggle. The 
eldest of these brothers, Lewis Morris, served for 
a time as Aid-de-Camp to General Sullivan, but 
afterwards entered the family of Gen. Greene, 
and was with that officer during his brilliant 
campaign in the Carolinas. After the close of 
the war, Col. Lewis Morris became a resident of 
South Carolina, where he acquired very exten- 
sive possessions. The second brother, Jacob 
Morris, was appointed Aid to Gen. Charles Lee, 
and was present at the gallant defence of Fort 
Moultree, where he greatly distinguished him- 
self. He was also present at the battle of Mon- 
mouth as a volunteer. After the close of the 
stirring scenes of the Revolution, Major Jacob 
Morris, having a taste for the quiet pursuits of 
agriculture, moved on to a tract of land known 
as the “Morris Patent,” in Otsego County, and 
was one of the pioneers and first settlers of that 
county, then a wilderness. William Morris, the 
youngest of these three brothers, though but a 
youth, entered the army as a Lieutenant of Ar- 
tillery, and honorably served during the war. 
Richard V. Morris, on arriving at manhood, was 
engaged in the service of his country, and has 
long since been gathered with his patriot bro- 
thers to the tomb, leaving his amiable lady to 
survive him many years, and to die the last 
relict of an eventful generation. 


At Kennebunk, Me., May 1, the Hon. Josrrn 


Dane. From 1820 to 1828, he represented the 
York District in Congress, and was subsequently 
in the State Legislature for seven years. Mr. 
Dane was chosen a member of the Executive 
Council of Massachusetts in 1817, and to a simi- 
lar station in Maine in 1841, but declined. He 
was a nephew of Hon. Nathan Dane, of Beverly, 
Mass., whose name is associated with the “ Or- 
dinance of 1787.” He graduated at Harvard 
University in 1799, and settled in Kennebunk 
early in the present century. He leaves two 
sons, Hon. Nathan Dane, of Alfred, of the Sen- 
ate for two years, and Joseph Dane, Jr., of Ken- 
nebunk, recently one of the Bank Commis- 
sioners, 


At Alexandria, Va., May 4, at the residence 
of the Rev. J. P. McGuire, the Hon. Cuartes 
Fenton Merorr, at the age of 80. He entered 
Congress from Virginia in 1817, and served con- 
tinuously till 1840. He was, says the New York 
Tribune, a firm and ardent supporter of the Ad- 
ministrations of Monroe and John Quincy Adams, 
and a decided though moderate opponent of 
those of Jackson and Van Buren. He was an 
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advocate of Protection to Home Industry, along 
with Thomas Newton, Philip Doddridge, and 


the most enlightened; though not the most nu- | 
merous, portion of the Representatives of Vir- | 
He was also an early and | 
steadfast advocate of National Improvement by | 
The cause of African Coloni- | 


ginia in those days. 


toads and Canals. 
zation had no steadier friend, and we believe he 


was for some years President of the American | 
Though his district (that 

directly against Washington) was often opposed | 
to him in politics, he was seldom opposed and | 


Colonization Society. 


(we think) never beaten. Since his retirement 
from Congress, at a ripe age, he has withdrawn 
from all active participation in politics, Though 
not a great, he was a wise and good man, who 
has lett behind him a record of usefulness and a 
spotless name. 


At Washington, D.C., May 7, Jostan J. Evans, 
United States Senator from South Carolina, 
Judge Evans graduated at the South Carolina 
College in the year 1808. In 1812, he was 


elected Commissioner in Equity for Cheraw Dis- | 
Ile was a member of the Legislature in | 


trict. 
1816, and in the year following was elected State 
Solicitor for the Eastern Circuit. These posi- 
tions he filled with such distinction, that in De- 
cember, 1830, the State Legislature confided to 
him the sacred trust of a seat upon the judicial 
bench. In the discharge of this arduous trust, 
he continued until the winter of 1853, when he 
was elected to the United States Senate. There 
he remained, ever at his post, until removed by 
death; in the seventy-second year of his age. 
He was, says the Columbia (S. 0.) Banner, “a 
perfect representative of the Republican man, 
Unassuming and modest in his relations to his 


fellow-men, he was exalted, stern and inflexible | 


in the discharge of his duties.” 


At New York, May 17, 1858, HWenry Witiiam 
Ifersert, distinguished by his numerous pro- 
ductions as a novelist, and in historical, critical, 
and miscellaneous literature. THe was the eldest 
son of the late Hon. and Rev. William Herbert, 
Dean of Manchester, author of the poem “ At- 
tila,” and a second son of the Earl of Carnarvon. 
He was born in London, April 7, 1807, was edu- 
cated at Eton and at Caius College, Cambrid-sze; 
in 1830 came to the United States, and occupied 
a country seat, ** The Cedars,” in the vicinity of 
Newark, N.J. 
arrival in America as teacher of Greek in the 
classical school of the Rev. R. Townsend Hnud- 


dart, New York; and while in that relation | 


commenced, with Mr. A. D. Patterson, the 


Ile was first employed on_ his | 
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| was distinguished for several years by his ac- 
| complished scholarship. His Lrothers, a Tule 
of the Fronde, a successful historical novel, ap- 
peared in 1834; followed by Cromwell in 1837 ; 
by Marmaduke Wyvil in 1843; and by The 
Roman Traitor in 1848, An extensive series 
of sporting papers were published by him under 
the titles of My Shooting Box, The Warwick 
Woodlands, and Field Sports of the United States. 
Another series of volumes covers many of his 
historical essays, as The Cavaliers of England, 
or the Times of the Revolutions of 1642 and 
1688; The Knights of England, France, and 
Scotland ; and The Chevaliers of France from 
| the Crusaders to the Mareschals of Louis XTV. 
The Captains of the Old World and the Captains 
of the Roman Republic are two volumes on the 
| classical period. Mr. Herbert was also the 
author of a metrical translation from éschylus 
of the Agamemnon, and of numerous critical 
papers in the Literary World and elsewhere. 
Ilis latest work was The Horse and Horseman- 
ship of America. The style of these works is 
easy, flowing and spirited, at once popular and 
refined. Mr. H. was twice married in America. 
| The second time, on the 16th February last, to 
Miss Adela R. Budlong, of Providence, R. I. Lis 
personal habits were not suited to domestic lite, 
and it is to disappointment growing out of his 
wild dissipated career in this relation that he 
assigns (in a letter addressed to the coroner) the 
motive for the act which terminated his life. 
Ile committed suicide at Stevens’ Hotel, by a 
pistol shot through the left breast. Ie left also 
a ‘* Letter to the Press of America,” in which 
he invokes “silence” for his personal history. 


At Philadelphia, May 15, Dr. Roperr Hare. 
Ile was born in 1781. He entered the chemical 
class in the University of Pennsylvania in 1801, 
and before the end of the following year in- 
vented the compound or hydrogen-oxygen blow- 
pipe. His subsequent achievements in the fusing 
of metals and kindred successful experiments 
gave him a high rank in chemical science. — Llis 

|} reputation is intimately connected with various 
(discoveries and inventions in practical chemistry. 
In 1810 he published a pamphlet, entitled 
* Brief View of the Policy and Resources of the 
United States.” He held the chemical profes- 
sorship in the medical department of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania from 1818 to 1847. His 
communications to the scientific periodicals were 
numerous, and he also published various moral 
essays in The Portyolio. He became of late a 
convert to Spiritualism, his movements and pub- 
lications in connection with which have been 





American Monthly Magazine, in 1833, which | much before the pnblic. 
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History of Eastern Vermont, Srom its Earliest 
Settlement to the close of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. With a Biographical Chapter and 
Appendixes. By Benjamin H. Hall. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1858. Pp. 799. 


Tis elaborate work is the production of a) 


gentleman now engaged in the profession of the 
law at Troy, N.Y., who has found time in the 
intervals of professional labor to write a valua- 
ble history of a considerable portion of his 
native State. Mr. Hall remarks in the preface, 
that “ by far the largest part of this volume has 
been prepared from papers which have never 
before been consulted for their historic value. 
In the offices of the secretaries of the states of 
Vermont, New York, New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, and Connecticut, thorough and critical 
examinatiens have been made of the documents 
and papers which are there preserved. The 
twenty-three large volumes, called the ‘ George 
Clinton Papers,’ which have been lately added 
to the New York State Library, at Albany, have 
been diligently consulted, and from them has 
been drawn much information that has never 
until now been made public. The letters and 
memoranda contained in these well-arranged 
and carefully indexed volumes are invaluable to 
the historian, not only of New York, but of 
Vermont also.” 

Of the fourteen counties into which Vermont 
is now divided, Windsor and Windham compre- 
hend nearly the same territory as the old county 
of Cumberland under the government of New 
York. This county was the first established in 
Vermont, then called the New Hampshire 
Grants. The account of the vicissitudes expe- 
rienced by the inhabitants in that portion of the 
state, and the changes of jurisdiction to which 
they were from time to time subjected, is inter- 
esting and instructive. Situated on the borders 
of the white settlements, and exposed to the 
ravages of the Indians, led on by their French 
allies, these pioneers of the wilderness suffered 
indescribable privations and calamities, of which 
their descendants can form but a faint concep- 
tion. Mr. Hall has done full justice to the ster- 
ling virtues displayed by the early inhabitants, 
and his pages present an interesting picture of 
the state of society on the frontiers at that pe- 
riod. A few brief extracts from different parts 
of the work will serve to convey some idea of its 
general character. 

In the description of the towns in the eastern 
part of the State, it is stated by the author that 
“ the first civilized settlement within the bound- 
aries of Vermont was made at Fort Dummer, in 
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the southeastern corner of the township subse- 
quently known as Brattleborough, in the year 

724, The charter of Brattleborough was issued 
hy New Hampshire on the 26th of December, 
1753, but several years elapsed before any at- 
tempts were made to colonize these portions of 
the town which are now comprised within the 
limits of the east and west villages. One of the 
principal proprietors was Col. William Brattle, 
of Boston, and to him the town owes its name. 

. . » John Sargeant (of this town, born at 
Fort Dummer) is believed to have been the first 
white person born in the State.”—p. 104. 

“The whole of the New Hampshire Grants, 
although not added to, was supposed to be in- 
cluded within the limits of the ‘ unlimited 
county of Albany,’ and the sheriff of that county 
was authorized to exercise his authority from 
the banks of Connecticut River to the shores of 
Lake Champlain. The courts were held in the 
city of Albany; and hither, or to the city of 
New York, all were obliged to resort who 
wished to transact business with the officers of 
the government.”—p. 131. 

The description of the old town of Westmin- 
ster, situated on the banks of Connecticut River, 
is highly picturesque and interesting. “ The 
east village, to which particular reference is 
made, stands principally on an elevated plain, 
nearly a mile in extent, divided by a broad and 
beautiful avenue, along whose sides are built the 
comfortable and commodious dwellings of the 
inhabitants, back of which, to the hills on the 
one side, and the river on the other, extend rich 
farms and fertile meadows. Seldom is there 
any noise on the “ Street” at Westminster. It 
does not resemble Broadway, nor does it find 
its representative on State street at Boston. The 
schoolboy, it is true, shouts at noon-time and 
eventide, and the shrill whistle of the engine 
screams through the neighboring valley, a re- 
minder of the whoop of earlier days. But these 
appertain to almost every place, and tell of the 
universality of steam and the schoolmaster.’ 
p- 210. Then follows a quaint delineation of 
the old meeting-house, “‘ which stood in the 
middle of the high road, as was the custom of 
the times”—“ its architecture is simple, and the 
soundness of its timbers bears wifness to the 
excellence of the materials which were used in 
its construction. The minister’s desk, placed 
directly in front of the huge bow-window, is 
overshadowed by the umbrella- like sounding- 
board, from which, in former days, words of 
wisdom and truth were often reverberated.”— 
pp. 211-212. 

3iographical notices of eminent inhabitants 
of the state occupy a considerable portion of 
the volume. Aftnongst these may be mentioned 
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Stephen R. Bradley, a distinguished member of 
the Senate of the United States, and at two 
different periods president pro tempore of that 
body, during the administrations of Washington 
and Jefferson. Mr. Bradley was a native of 


Connecticut, and graduated at Yale College in | 
Soon after leaving college he entered the | 


1775. 
American service, and took the command of a 
company called the ‘Cheshire Volunteers,” 
with which he was ordered to New York. He 


was afterwards aid-de-camp to General Wooster, | 
and was present at the attack on Danbury, when | 


that able and patriotic officer fell mortally 
wounded, on the 27th April, 1777. 
that could be spared by young Bradley from his 
military duties was devoted to the study of the 
law, which he pursued under the direction of 


Tapping Reeve, afterwards the founder of the | 


law school at Litchfield. In May, 1779, Mr. 
Bradley was admitted to practice as an attorney 
by the Superior Court, then in session at West- 
minster (Vermont), where he took up his resi- 
denee. Here he soon acquired reputation in his 
profession, which led to political distinction and 
active usefulness during a long and eventful life. 
His son, the Hon. William ©. Bradley, still sur- 


vives at Westminster, enjoying a green old age, | 


after having filled many stations of honor in the 
service of his country. 

A characteristic anecdote is related of the 
famous Col. Ethan Allen, who, during the con- 
test with the civil authority of New York, was 
placed at the head of a force of volunteers, styled 


Green Mountain Boys, for the protection of the | 


courts. 


minster, Allen, “ accoutred in his military dress, 
with a large cocked hat on his head, profusely 


ornamented with gold lace, and a sword of | 


fabulous dimensions swinging at his side, entered 


the court room breathless with haste, and | 


pressing through the crowd that filled the room, 
advanced towards the bench whereon the judges 
were seated.” Bowing to the presiding judge, 
he commenced a furious harangue, aimed parti- 
cularly at the State’s attorney. The judge, as 
soon as he could recover from his astonishment, 
informed him that the court would gladly listen 
to his remarks as a private citizen, but could not 
allow him to address them either in military 
attire or as a military man. 
his chapeau, and threw it on the table ; he next 
proceeded to unbuckle his sword, and as he laid 
it aside with a flourish, addressed himself to the 
judge, and in a voice like that of a stentur, ex- 
claimed, 
“* For forms of government, let fools contest; 
Whate’er is best administer’, is best.’’ 


He then turned to the audience, and after ano- 
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The time | 


Not relishing, however, some of the | 
proceedings of the court then sitting at West- | 


Allen then took off | 
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| ther address, in which he declared that he had 
come fifty miles through the woods with his 
brave men to aid the sheriff and the court in 
prosecuting these ‘* Yorkers,” some of whom he 
saw were about to escape by the quirks of this 
artful lawyer, Bradley; he now warned “his 
Ionor” to be on his guard, lest these delinquents 
should slip through his fingers; and again re- 
placing his hat and buckling on his sword, he 
withdrew. During Allen’s visit to the court, 
Mr. Smith, the state’s attorney, had occasion to 
quote Blackstone’s Commentaries, when the 
colonel turning to him, said, ‘I would have the 
young gentleman to know, that with my logic 
and reasoning from the eternal fitness of things, 
I can upset his blackstones, his whitestones, his 
| gravestones, and his brimstones.” —pp. 342-8, 600. 


| 
| 
} 


Historical and Viterary Intelligence, 


| The letter of Dominie Michaélius, written from 
the “Island of Manhatta,” on the 11th August, 
| 1628, just brought to light in Holland, and com- 
municated to the Historical Society by Mr. 
Murphy, our ambassador at the Hague, is a mat- 
ter of great interest and curiosity, especially to 
| historical students in this quarter. It supplies 
|an important link in the imperfect chain of 
events going back to the first settlement of this 
city. It adds a new fact to the annals of the 
Dutch church, and shows the presence of a re- 
spectable and well educated clergyman among 
| the original colonists, at least five years earlier 
than there was any previous reason to suppose. 
It reveals the name and services of this clergy- 
man, of whom no traces exist in the records of 
church or state on this side of the water. Yet 
| he was the friend of Smoutius and Cloppenburgh, 
(to the former of whom his letter is addressed), 
as well as of Sylvius, Petri and Triglandius, all 
ministers of the Reformed Church at Amsterdam, 
| within whose jurisdiction the gemeente, or con- 
| gregation, here was placed. Dominie De Witt 
must now amend the record, and put the name 
of Jonas Miouak.ius at the head of the list of 
his predecessors at Nieuw Amsterdam; and 
Brodhead will be under the necessity of writing 
anew the 223d page of his valuable history of 
the Knickerbockers, for “ Everardus Bogardus” 
| can no longer be considered ‘the first clergyman 
| at Manhattan.” Michaélius was here certainly 
| five years before him, and is therefore entitled 
| to the honor until sume other representative of 
| the Synod of Dort turns up to pluck the laurel 
from his brow. 
After the discovery of the original letter, it 
was published recently in an Amsterdam periodi- 


sal, called the Kerk-Historisch Archief (the Ar- 
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chives of Church History), with notices of the 
life of the writer, by Mr. J. J. Bodel Nijenhuis, 
““who,” says Mr. Murphy, “deserves well of 
Americans, and especially of New Yorkers, for 
the zeal which prompted him to rescue this waif 
from oblivion.” 

The Roman historians fixed with great preci- 
sion the exact year of the foundation of their 
metropolis, and thus formed an epoch from 
which every subsequent event of any importance 
bore date—Anno Urbis condita, with its proper 
numerals, is found inscribed on even the latest 
monuments of imperial Rome. But not so with 
our metropolis, whose founders did net place on 
record the time of their arrival, nor is it easy to 


say with confidence in what precise year the | 


first stone was laid, or the first brick imported 


from the fatherland. It is consolatory, however, | 


to know, that in these later times sad havoc has 
been made with Roman chronology, and as much 
doubt and uncertainty exist at present concern- 
ing the early history of Rome as of any other 
city in the old or the new world. 

Mr. Murphy has done what few diplomats 


would have attempted, by translating into Eng- | 


lish the letter in question, and causing the trans- 
lation to be printed for private distribution. It 
is not the first time, however, that he has tried 
his hand at the low Dutch, for the volumes of 
the Historical Society bear testimony to his in- 


dustry in this particular; and although this ver- | 


nacular dialect is much neglected, and even con- 
temned, at the Hague, Mr. M. cannot fail to im- 
prove his knowledge of it during his residence 
there. 


was found among the papers of the late Jacobus 
Korning, clerk of the fourth judicial district of 
Amsterdam. Further than this, its history is 
unknown. But of the author, several incidents 
illustrative of his life, and confirmatory of the 
claim now established in his behalf, have been 


discovered, which, says Mr. Murphy, serve to | 


excite our wonder that no intimation of his 
ministry and residence at New Amsterdam has 
ever before been given. He was educated at 
the University of Leyden, where he was entered 


1600, as appears from the records. After being 
settled in the ministry at home, he went to Bra- 
zil in 1624, and subsequently to a Dutch fort on 
the coast of Guinea, as chaplain. Returning to 
Holland in 1627, in January following he em- 
barked with his wife and three children for the 
New Netherlands. How long he remained here 
is not known, but ten years later he was again 
in Holland. 
posed of the churches of that city, recommended 
his return to this country, and the proceedings 
of that body relative to him are found recorded, 
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in which he is styled “gewezen predikant in Vir- 
ginia,” late preacher in Virginia, a designation 
that settles the point as to his having been in 
this country. It is well known that the name 
Virginia was commonly applied at that period to 
the whole coast, as far north as New England. 

The letter was addressed as follows: ‘ To the 
honorable, learned and pious Mr. Adrian Smou- 
tius, faithful minister of the Holy Gospel of 
Ohrist in His Church, dwelling upon the Heeren- 
gracht, not far from the House of the West In- 
dia Company, Amsterdam. By the care of a 
friend, whom God preserve.” This clergyman, 
whose name in the vernacular was Smeut, was 
banished from the city of Amsterdam in 1630, 
on account of the violent language used in his 
| sermons against the government of Holland, pro- 
voked by the toleration that began to be exercised 
| towards the Arminians, who, for the first time 





| since the Synod of Dort, were now allowed pub- 


licly to hold religious services. Dominie Klop- 
penburgh, another Calvinistic preacher, also 


| mentioned in the letter of Michaélius, was ban- 


ished at the same time. See Jan Wagenaar’s 
Amsterdam in Zyne Opkomst, ete., i. pp. 512-13. 
The following lines of the poet Vondel relate to 
these doughty champions of an illiberal policy 
towards the Arminians: 

Geen Paep, geen stokebrand mag hier den wervel 

draeien ; 

De tocht schuit leit gereet, voor al die oproer kraeien, 
Als Smout en Kloppenburgh. * * * * 


Such were the friends of Michaélius, bold and 


: | sturdy denouncers of what they deemed a mis- 
It appears from Mr. Murphy’s statement, | 


prefixed to the printed letter, that the original | 


taken policy on the part of the government, 
and the enemies of toleration tewards any who 
impugned the decrees of the Synod of Dort. 





|@ monument to William 
| settler of the Island. 


The classis of Amsterdam, com- | 


The citizens of Rhode Island propose to erect 
Blackstone, the first 
“Tt is designed to convey 
to posterity the names and birth-places of all 
persons and families in genealogical alphabetical 
arrangement, who contribute ten cents each for 
the monument; and will contain names of the 
officers and members of the largest society that 
ever did, or probably ever will, exist on the 


* Divini : | western continent.”’ 
as student of Divinity on the 9th September, | weste 


We learn that Mr. Munsell, of Albany, will 
soon publish a History of American Coinage, by 
John H. Hickcox, Esq. It will be illustrated 
with plates; and will contain an account of the 
coins struck in and for the Colonies during the 
period of confederation, and those authorized 
since the adoption of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Dr. Francis has published his Address before 
the N. Y. Historical Society, in a new and more 
convenient form, adding new matter, and giving 
' it the title of “Oty New Yor.” 





